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Mary as a fiery-eyed Amazon and 
Doug as doughtiest of all cave men in 
the funniest talking picture ever made! 


20—Two Col. Ad (Mat 10c; Cut 50c) 


A Big Opening 

A custom of Shakespeare’s time was 
the raising of a flag at the start of each 
performance. As a matter of fact, Doug' 
las Fairbanks did this while the “Tam' 
ing of the Shrew” was being filmed. The 
flag usually bore the crest of the coat'of' 
arms of the patron Lord. Have a flag 
made and go through with the ceremony 
at the opening performance. Get the of' 
ficials of your city to assist. It creates 
interest and is good for feature stories 
in the newspapers. 

Shakespeare 

Ballyhoo 

Dress up a man to resemble the typi' 
cal, exaggerated old Shakespearean actor 
of twenty years ago, with a high hat, 
high collar, flowing tie, swallow-tail coat, 
spats and the like. Have him walk the 
streets. He can either distribute litera- 
ture on the showing of “Taming of the 
Shrew” or by word of mouth spread the 
news of its showing. Along the same 
lines, a Towne Crier or a Petruchio or 
Baptista, may be used for this purpose. 

Novelty Floats 

Atop of a flat truck place a woman 
dressed as Katherine in a cage. Outside 
have a man in the garb of Petruchio 
laugh heartily at the girl’s plight. Hang 
signs from each of the four sides of the 
car telling about your showing. 

Prize Shrew Tamers 

Tie-up with one of the local news¬ 
papers on a contest which^ comes under 
the general heading of: “What is the 
best method of taming a shrew?” Insert 
in your list of rules the clause that the 
answers must comment upon the method 
used by Douglas Fairbanks in Taming 
of the Shrew”, and whether he was right 
or wrong in his approach. Choose a 
committee consisting of high ranking of¬ 
ficials in your city, popular news figures, 
and a member of the local Shakes¬ 
pearean society or the Board of Educa¬ 
tion to pick the winners. 


Advance Teaser Gag 

The “Taming of the Shrew” offers 
unlimited possibilities in advance teaser 
campaigns. Start with “The Big Three 
of Motion Pictures!” End with “Shakes¬ 
peare, Mary Pickford and Douglas Fair¬ 
banks.” Play with the word, “Tamed”. 
For example: 

TAME?. She was not! 

TAME?. She was not! 

TAMED?. She was ???? 

See MARY and DOUG in “Taming of 
the Shrew” 

THE GREAT TAMERS OF 
HISTORY! 

Daniel tamed the lions. 

Xantippe tamed Socrates. 

Cleopatra tamed Anthony. 

But wait until you see Doug and Mary 
in 

“TAMING OF THE SHREW” 

Writers’ Contest 

Work out a contest with one of the 
local newspapers in which unfinished 
speeches from the play appear in print 
to be completed by patrons. For ex¬ 
ample, publish the lines: 

Petruchio: Why came I hither but 
to that intent? 

Think you a little din can daunt 
mine ears? 

Have I not in my time heard 
lions roar? 

Have I not heard the sea, puffed 
up with winds. 

Rage like an angry boar chafed 
with sweat? 

Have I not heard. 


Prizes are to he given to those filling 
in the remaining lines, who send in the 
best ten word slogans for the picture. 

Essay Contests 

Get your local newspaper editor to 
stage essay contests hinging on different 
angles of the picture and the principals. 
Specify that all articles are to be in 150 
words or less. Award prizes for the best, 
the most original and the most humor¬ 
ous selections. Go after the patronage 
of the youngsters by getting the schools 
interested in special essay contests. 


RADIO TALK 


Have this article broadcast from your local radio station. It concerns facts in which every¬ 
one is interested and presents them in a way certain to build patronage. If necessary, pay to get 
it on the air. It’s a winner. 


Now here IS some real news for our radio 
listeners! 

As you all know, those two popular favorites 
of the motion picture world, Mary Pickford 
and Douglas Fairbanks, announced sometime 
ago that they were engaged in making a photo¬ 
play which would serve as their first co-starring 
vehicle. That production is “Taming of the 
Shrew”, Shakespeare’s glorious comedy, and 
the announcement I have to make tonight is 
that this picture soon is to make its appearance 


The rollicking farce showing Miss Pickford 
as the stormy but beautiful Katherine; the dy¬ 
namic Douglas as swaggering, boastful, Petru¬ 
chio, and chock full of Shakespearean wit and 

humor, opens at the.theatre next 

.for a run of.days. 

“Taming of the Shrew” is the answer of 
Mary Pickford and Douglas Fairbanks to the 
insistent demands of the motion picture public 
that they appear in a film together. Pioneers 
that they are, they have always wished to 
bring Shakespeare to the screen and it was nat¬ 
ural that, of all the Bard’s works, “Taming of 
the Shrew”, so modern in theme, would be the 
stars’ choice. 

The play is not heavy in any respect. It is 
comedy from the first fade-in 
to the fade-out. It is the story 
of the vexatious Katherine, 
desirable in all attributes save 
one—an ungovernable temper 


(Exhibitors Note: Production 
stills of “Taming of the Shrew” to be 
used with the above tie-in may be 
purchased from the United Artists 
Corporation, New Tor\, at the usual 
price —10c each.) 


which has put all suitors to rout. How Petru¬ 
chio, undaunted by her tongue, laughs in her 
face, torments, humiliates and infuriates her in 
his process of “taming”, provides entertainment 
which is described as being a “fifteenth century 
comedy with twentieth century laughs.” 

All of the Shakespearean color and atmos¬ 
phere has been retained in the motion picture 
version of the play, from gorgeous and lavish 
settings of the Italian City of Padua, right down 
to the sparkling dialogue. 

Sam Taylor, noted for his many comedy suc¬ 
cesses on the screen, directed the production 
with an excellent supporting cast, consisting of 
Edwin Maxwell, Dorothy Jordan, Geoffrey 
Wardwell, Joseph Cawthorn and Clyde Cook, 
adding materially to its enjoyment. 

With regard to the showing of “Taming of 

the Shrew” at the*.theatre, I 

also have another important announcement. 

Manager.has authorized 

me to say that during the run of the photoplay, 
if any motion picture “fan” desires pictures de¬ 
picting a scene in “Taming of the Shrew”, this 
may be obtained free of charge simply by send¬ 
ing your name and address to this station. Ar¬ 
rangements have been made with the Holly¬ 
wood studio of Miss Pickford and Mr. Fair¬ 
banks to give you these pic¬ 
tures, so if you will write to 

Station.they will 

be mailed to you with no cost, 
immediately. 


Mari/ uouqias 

PICKFORD""" FAIRBANKS 


Douglas 



A RIOT 
OF MIRTH! 

You’ll rock with laughter 
when the wildcat (Mary 
Pickford) meets her 
Waterloo at the hands of 
the mad, masterful cave¬ 
man (Douglas Fairbanks). 


W 


II 


in an adaptation of Shakespeare's 

TAMING Of Ttif StiRfW 

ALL'TALhlNG......ALL'LAUGHING COMEDY SMASH./ 

Adapted a-Directed by SAM TAYLOR,.United Artists Picture 
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“What Are They Wearing?” Newspaper Contest 


Create interest in the characters of “Taming of the Shrew” by getting 
your newspaper to cooperate with you in conducting a “What Are They 
Wearing?” contest. With the cut shown on the right or one made up from 
production still No. 10, run copy setting forth the idea behind the com 
test. Ask the readers of a newspaper to give proper fifteenth century names 
to the articles worn by the players. Get your leading clothier, to tie-up 
with the contest, by having him act as one of the judges. Get him to give 
windows and ad space to the contest. 


The different articles of apparel are: 


Edwin Maxwell (extreme left) wears a 
POURPOINT (close fitting garment); a TAS- 
SELLO (collar of cape). These are designated 
by the Numbers 1 and 2. 

Mary Pickford wears a WIMPLE (material 
covering laid in fold over head and around 
chin); a DAG (ornamental points on edge of 
garment); a JERKINET (soft bodice) and a 
RIBAND (ribbon). These are designated by 
Numbers 4, 5, 6, 7. 


Douglas Fairbanks wears an AMICE (loose 
wrap) a WAIST'BALDRIC (sword belt) and 
SABBATONS (shoes worn by persons of high 
rank). Designated by Numbers 9, 10, 3. 

Joseph Cawthorn wears a DOUBLET (jack' 
et) along with articles worn by the other char' 
acters. Designated by Number 8. 

The Priest wears a STOLE (neck piece) a 
SURPLICE (lace gown) and CASSOCK 
(black undergarment). Designated by Num' 
bers 11, 12, 13. 




Mary Pickford and Douglas Fairbanks with some, of 
the leading characters in “Taming of -the Shrew." 


—Two Col. Costume Feature (Mat. 10c; Cut 50c). Production still 
No- 10 of this scene, 10c. 

Window Tie-Ups 

Get the leading merchants in town to tiemp with yout 
showing through window displays. The production stills 
available on “Taming of the Shrew” are ideal for such pur" 
poses. There are scenes especially suited for all types of goods. 
Below is a list of hemps that can be effected through the use 
of specific stills on the picture. The photos can be had from 
your United Artists Exchange at 10c each. 


ANTIQUE SHOPS.32 

BEAUTY PARLORS .... 38, 72, 73, 74 


BEDS 6? BEDDING.94, 101 

COSTUMERS .10 

FLORISTS.3, 14, 23, 74 

FURNITURE.63, 68 

FURS .43, 63 

GLASSWARE.109, 134 

HABERDASHERS:— 

Fairbanks Heads.2, 6, 10 

INTERIOR DECORATORS— 

60, 68, 97 

JEWELERS.16, 32, 38, 74 

LEATHER GOODS .32 

LINGERIE.. .94, 101, 127 

MAKE UP SHOPS . 1744 

MARY PICKFORD Heads.325, 331 

DOUGLAS FAIRBANKS Heads.2, 6, 10 

MEN’S APPAREL.43, 64 

MEN’S HOSE.23, 59 

MEN’S SHOES .23, 59, 96, 128 


PET SHOPS.97, 109 

RESTAURANTS. .63, 97, 109 
SILVERWARE.23, 57, 63, 68 

STATIONERY .94 

WOMEN’S CLOTHES. 10, 14 

M. P. Heads.325, 331 

WOMEN’S GLOVES .... 129 

WOMEN’S HATS.129 

CANDY, FLOWERS, 

GIFTS, ETC.—(Stills 
of the Love Shots ) .57, 61 
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A 15th Century 
battle in a 1929 Arena. 
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22—One Col. Ad (Mat 5c;Cut 30c) 


SUGGESTIONS 

FOR. 

ORIGINAL 

AD-LAYOUTS 




De Luxe Marquee 
Banner 

A canvas waterproof banner in 
two colors can be obtained bearing 
the inscription: 

MARY PICKFORD 

and 

DOUGLAS FAIRBANKS 

(Together) 

“TAMING OF THE SHREW” 
All Talking—All Laughing 
Comedy 

United Artists Picture 

This banner is mounted on a gilt bar 
with tassels and measures 24"x36" at 
$2.75 each or $30.00 per dozen 
Order direct from 

MORRIS LIEBERMAN 
690 Eighth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


A Care Man Woos 
and Wins an Amazon! 


lie ACE 
OF ALL' 
TALKING . 
COMEDIES/ 


MARY 

PICKfCRD 

DOUGLAS 

fAIREANKS 


TOGETHER- 


in an adaptation of Shakespeare's 

~Yaminq of 
the Shrew 

adapted and directed by 

SAM TAYLOR. 

MARY and 
DOUG in Theit 
Best Pictu-e! 



23—One Col. Ad (Mat 5c; 

Cut 30c) 
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The King and 
Queen of movie- 
dom in their first 
co-starring picture. 


Taming 

of the ® 

shrew' 

Adapted and Directed by 

SAM TAYLOR. 

ALL-TALKING / 
rnucnv smash ' 


COMEDY SMASH l 

laugh a: 
before! 


You’ll laugh as 
never 
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CATCHLINES 


Pictures come and pictures go but “Taming of the 
Shrew” with Mary and Doug will live forever. 
* * 

Are you blue? Are you downhearted? You won’t 
be for long because Mary and Doug will make 
you laugh till it hurts in “Taming of the Shrew.” 
* * * 

The Screen’s most colorful figures in the world’s 
most uproarious comedy. 

* * * 

Mary as a fiery-eyed Amazon and Doug as the 
doughtiest of all cave men at war in the fun¬ 
niest talking picture ever made! 

* * * 

Do you like to laugh? Do you like a good time? 
Then for the love of your sense of humor see 
Doug and Mary in “Taming of the Shrew.” 

* * * 

A laugh panic telling how a swashbuckling wooer 
tamed a sharp-tongued spitfire and made her 
like it. 

* * * 

The whirlwind courts the cyclone—Doug and 

Mary in mightiest of all laugh tornadoes—“The 
Taming of the Shrew.” 

* * * 

The romance of a jolly cave man and a prankful 
shrew—Mary and Doug in their first co-star¬ 
ring picture. 

* * * 

Mary and Doug—Together!—What a Show! 

* * * 

The funniest comedy ever written—made into the 
screen’s greatest laugh-quake! 

* * * 

The most glorious comedy ever screened. 

* * * 

The all-talking, all-laughing masterpiece. 

* * * 

Pay your way in and laugh your way out. 


It’s hard to believe—The year’s laugh sensation 
with Mary and Doug together for the price you 
pay to see an ordinary picture. Unprecedented 
but true! 


The big three—Mary, Doug and Bill. 

* * * 

The master trio—Shakespeare in his funniest 


% 


mood—Mary and Doug in their funniest roles 
* * * 

Mary and Doug, the cream of the screen in “Tam¬ 
ing of the Shrew” the scream of the screen. 

* * * 

A battle of wills—an eternal tug of war—a she- 
woman vs. a he-man—and heaven help the inno¬ 
cent bystander! 

* * * 

She said she’d see him hanged before she’d marry 
him—but the wedding was a huge success— 
and the hangman wasn’t even an usher. 

* * * 

A 15th century battle in a 1929 arena. 

* * * 

She—Brilliant, beautiful, belligerent! ^ 

He—Audacious, amusing, acrobatic! 

When they clash the world roars with enthusi¬ 
asm; may the best wit win! 

* * * 

She was a devil, till there came a man who out- 
deviled her and made her as docile as a dove. 

* * * 

He stole the key to her heart by kicking down the 
door to it. See Doug and Mary in the biggest 
frolick of their careers. 

* * * 

Can a man out-talk a woman? 

What is the best way for a shrew to tame a hus¬ 
band? 

* * * 

“A 15th Century comedy with 20th Century 
laughs.” 



Program Copy 


Douglas Fairb. 

Stars of "TAMING 
OF THE SHREW" 


Mary Pickford and Douglas Fairbanks together for the first time in an all- 
talking, all-laughing, film version of William Shakespeare’s ever modern comedy 

“Taming of the Shrew” which comes to the...theatre on 

.This uproarious rough-house comedy has been rocking 

the world with laughter for 300 years. 

It unfolds the cyclonic romance of Katherine the Shrew and Petruchio the 
Shrewd, of how she was “wooed, wedded and bedded, and the house rid of her,” 
and of how, subsequently, the “Devil’s Dam” was made over into a meek mouse, 
to an accompaniment of the craziest love-making in the whole history of Litera¬ 
ture. 

As Katherine the cut-up, and as Petruchio, the swashbuckler, Miss Pick¬ 
ford and Mr. Fairbanks have found their most brilliant roles, and their co-ap- 
pearance, for the first time, in this dazzling comedy, marks an event of unpar- 
ralleled importance to everyone, offering as it does, the finest in motion picture 
entertainment. You’ll enthuse about it for weeks. 

9b— Thumbnail star head sketches (On mat with One Col. Star Scene Heads .05c; 
Cuts each 30c) 

Questionnaire Interest Builder ^ 

Here is a literary questionnaire for your newspapers centered around interesting 
angles of “Taming of the Shrew”. Its entertainment and educational interest make it 
thoroughly worthwhile for both newspapers and your theatre. 

Run' this feature i 
pages six and seven. 


i conjunction with the cartoon serialization featured herein on 


1. Who was Petruchio? 

2. Was Katherine gentle? On what do you base 
your opinion? 

3. What is a shrew? 

4. Who was Baptista? 

5. Was Bianca a good daughter? 

6. Who was Grumio? 

7. Who loved Hortensio? 

8. Did Baptista have money? 

9. Was Petruchio afraid of women? 

10. How much of a dowry did Katherine get? 

11. What did Baptista say about being grieved? 


12. Did Petruchio eat on his wedding night? 

13. Did Katherine eat on her wedding night? 

14. Why didn’t Katherine attend her own wedding 
supper? 

15. Who opened the bedroom windows to annoy 
Katherine? 

16. 3yho broke a lute over Hortensio’s head? 

17. Did Katherine’s marriage benefit Bianca? How? 

18. Who called Katherine “Kate”? 

19. Who told Baptista to go to “The Devil’s Dam?” 

20. Who plays in the first motion picture version 
of “Taming of the Shrew?” 


1. A young man from Verona who came to Padua 
and married Katherine, the shrew. 

2. No. Her shrewish conduct. 

3. A hot tempered scold with a terrible will of her 
own. 

4. Katherine’s father. 

5. Yes. 

6. Petruchio’s loyal servant. 

7. Bianca. 

8. Yes. 

9. No. 


Answers to the Questionnaire 

10. Much gold in hand and half her father's prdjj) 
erty should he die. 

11. “Was ever gentleman thus griev’d as I.” 

12. Yes. 

13. No. 

14. Petruchio carried her away. 

15. Petruchio. 

16. Katherine. 

17. Yes, it permitted her to marry. 

18. Petruchio. 

19. Katherine, his daughter. 

20. Mary Pickford and Douglas Fairbanks. 
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MARY, DOUG and BILL in an IMAGINARY INTERVIEW 


Here is a natural for the magazine pages of your local news' 
papers. Mary Pickford, Douglas Fairbanks and William Shakes' 
peare are pictured in an imaginary discussion of the filming of the 
famous playwright’s laugh masterpiece, “Taming of the Shrew.’’ 
Imaginatively treated and written in a spirited and humorous style, 
this article will bring a host of readers into your theatre. Plant 
this feature and. precede its publication with an interest arousing 
advance campaign. 

“I am come from Avon-on-the-styx. Can’st by chance 
direct me to the castle of one Fairbanks, who by report is 
favored of the populace and called Doug when out of hear- 
mg?” 

Doug looked up and recognising his visitor, vaulted over a 
couple of tables and rushed toward him. Grabbing his hand, 
he shook it vigorously and turning, introduced him. 

“Mary, this is Bill Shakespeare. He wrote our last picture.” 
The Shade came forward as she waved him to a chair. 
Doug perched on a table. Mary gracefully put their guest at 
ease. 

royalties or ask for equal billing.” 

“All?” exclaimed the Shade. “Is 
it not enough that if I pour my very 
soul into my play, some stranger 
from an alien generation should de' 
base my work with words that do 
my talents wrong.” 

His manner was so earnest, that 
Mary leaned over and laid a reas' 
suring hand upon his sleeve. 

“You need have no fear. We 
have not departed from your words 
except to shorten speeches. We only 
have an hour and a half for our 
show whereas you wrote enough 
for an evening.” 

“Mary speaketh the truth,” im 
terrupted Doug. “Odds wounds, 
I’ll say she does arfd believe me it is 
better the way we have shortened 
it.” 

” ’Tis well,” confided the Shade, 
“F faith, my mind is reassured. 
Tell me further, that I may laugh. 
How did’st thou play the meeting 
scene of which I am unduly fond.” 

“You tell him, Doug,” said Mary. 

“Well,” said Doug, “we know 
that this scene was the most human 
episode imaginable and so simple 


#lt’s the best comedy I ever read,” 
she said, “and we tried very hard 
to do it justice.” 

“Taming of the Shrew” is my 
favorite tale,” he replied, “and the 
purpose of my visit forsooth, is that 
I may know first hand that thou 
hast preserved the laughs and ribald 
spirit.” 

“Ribald spirit,” Doug repeated 
with a laugh. “Gad^ooks, egad and 
a couple of ha ha’s, I should say we 
never lost the ribald spirit. I throw 
Mary around and she knocks me 
out with a stool and I fight with the 
servants and carry her from the 
church by force! We do everything 
you wrote in the play and a few 
things that Sam Taylor thought you 
might have forgotten.” 

The Shade nodded his head but 
there was not complete acceptance 
in the expression on^iis finely chis- 
eled face. He pursed his lips. 

‘^he action of my play gives no 
concern! Your fame is highly 
spoken even in the regions whence 
I came. I concern myself in this and 
must enquire—what of my dia' 
logue?” 

“Is that all?” asked Douglas. “I 
was afraid you were going to claim 



H —Three Col. Conversational Feature (Mat 20c; Cut 75c) 


that action alone would almost tell 
it. We have Katherine whom no 
man could subdue and Petruchio 
whom no woman could withstand. 
An immovable force and an irresist' 
ible body. He tries to move her and 
she resists everything he says and 
does. We ourselves had to laugh as 
we rehearsed. I blustered in and 
said everything I could imagine to 
insult her and she gave me back 
slam for slam. I finally have to sub' 
due her, almost by force. It is a 
scream the way I force her to ac' 
cept my word that she will marry 
me the following Sunday and she 
is so mad she bites her father’s hand 
when he tries to bless us. The 
speeches you wrote would make a 
mummy laugh and Mary invented 
several bits of comedy action that 
made Sam Taylor laugh aloud and 
spoil the scene twice. No wonder 
you are proud of that scene. It is 
the best slap stick ever written.” 

“Slap stick?” asked Shakespeare 


with a pulled frown. “What hath 
a stick to do with slap or slap with 
stick?” 

“That is just a term,” interjected 
Mary. “It means very broad com' 
edy with fast action and without 
regard to dignity.” 

“My understanding doth encom' 
pass that,” agreed the Shade, “and 
there are other scenes within the 
play that merit full the same ex' 
pressive verbiage.” 

“Oh yes,” said Doug, “The scene 
in Petruchio’s house where he routs 
the servants and throws the food at 
them pretending to be angry so that 
Katherine must go hungry. That is 
true slap stick and by the Gods I do 
rise to proclaim that you wrote it.” 

"It’s no funnier,” said Mary, 
than the scene in the bedroom, 
where you pull the covers off and I 
go you one better by pulling off the 
rest of the bedding.” 


“ ’Tis plain to see,’’said the Shade, 
“that my fears, indeed, were ^ain. 
I almost laugh to hear you speak: of 
my good humor, and being reas- 
sured I bid you good night. Adieu, 
Fair Madame,—and adieu to you 
good Sir.” 

Again a slight rustle near the 
window blended with the breeze' 
timed sweeping of the bushes 
against the walls. Doug slid off the 
table and went over to a seat beside 
Mary. Both sat in silence for a mo- 
ment and when Doug spoke, a 
quizzical expression flitted across 
his face. 

“A lot of people have said they 
wondered what Shakespeare would 
say about our doing him on the 
screen. I am certainly glad he 
dropped in and now 1 can tell 
everybody that he is perfectly satis' 
fied.” 

Mary nodded agreement. “Me 
too,” she said. 


A Whispering Contest for Newspapers 



16 —Two Col. Whispering 
Feature (Mat 10c; Cut 50c) 

Conduct a whispering contest in 
the columns of either your local 
newspaper or your program. Along 
with the cut shown at the left, run 
copy stating prises will be offered 
to those turning in the best imagin' 
ary dialogue to go with the picture. 

Advise readers that the charac' 
ters presented by Mary and Doug 
are those they play in the alhtalking 
film version of “Taming of the 
Shrew,” namely, Katherine, the 
shrew and Petruchio, the cave man. 
The conversation must be written 
so as to indicate the temperaments 
of both characters. 

If there is a playwright of note 
in town have him act as one of the 
judges and contribute articles to the 
paper concerning both the contest 
and your picture. 

Have the winning selections 
broadcast over the radio. 


24 —One Col. Ad Slug 
(Mat 5c; Cut 30) 
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Order cuts or mats 26- 
a-b-c-d-e-f Five column 
cartoon series (mats each 
40c; cuts each #1.50) 


A SIX DAY TAMING OF THE SHREW 


FIRST 


26-A —Five Column Cartoon (Mat 40c; Cut $1.50) 



Katherine, lovely daughter of the wealthy Baptista Menola, is the 
despair of her father and all the swains in Padua. A spitfire ready to burn 
up at the drop of the hat—anybody’s, she drives off all suitors tempted by 
her great dowry. To make matters worse, Baptista has told the world that 
Katherine must be married before he will consider overtures for the hand 
of her fair and gentle sister, the beautiful Bianca. 

Gremio and Hortensio, worshippers before Bianca’s shrine, are at their 


wits’ end to know how to dispose of the shrewish Katherine, when there 
comes one, the handsome, cocky and conceited Petruchio. Jestingly they 
tell him of the charms of the fair Katherine. The dowry clinches the mat' 
ter. Even when Gremio and Hortensio, in fear and consternation, warn 
him as to her real self, Petruchio is unchanged. Seeking out the good Bap' 
tista, Petruchio tells him what a fine sonfindaw he will make and gains the 
old man’s consent to begin the courtship forthwith. 


SECOND 


26'B —Five Col. Cartoon (Mat 40c; Cut $1.50) 



Petruchio concocts a scheme with Hortensio where the latter in the 
guise of a music master, gains access to the home of his beloved Bianca. 
But the plans go awry for father Baptista sends him to instruct the fair 
Katherine who as quickly sends him hurtling down the marble stairs of her 
chamber with a lute around his neck. Instead of dampening Petruchio’s 
ardor, it is rather an incentive, for he immediately dashes up the stairs to 
meet his high'spirited bride'tO'be. But Katherine receives him with a whip 


and in an attempt to use it freely finds herself pinioned in a grip of iron 
while her wooer whispers pretty nothings into her ears. The courtship is 
a madhouse. She sputters and fumes, but Petruchio is too fast for her. He 
beats her at her own game. Before Katherine can get well started on one 
of her tirades, Petruchio has her speechless with his own fireworks. Though 
it galls her, she agrees to marry him the following Sunday. But in spite of 
it all she can’t help but smile when she thinks of him. 


THIRD 26'C —Five Col. Cartoon (Mat 40c; Cut $1.50) 



The following Sunday everything is set for the wedding. That is, all 
but the bridegroom. Katherine, decked out in her bridal regalia has been 
waiting for what seems ages. The guests have the fidgets; old Baptista is 
doing a St. Vitus; and Katherine herself is on the verge of tearing them all 
to pieces. Then comes Petruchio. Togged out in a get'up that would put 
a tramp in the Beau Brummel class, he appears astride a truck horse. 

Katherine sees “red” but Petruchio sees nothing but amusement, as he 

*Use this heading 


munches contentedly on a juicy apple. There is consternation everywhere. 
Petruchio’s friends take him aside and offer to lend him suitable apparel 
for the occasion. Gadzooks, fumes the bridgegroom, his fair lady is not 
marrying him for his clothes but for himself. And so the wedding ceremon> 
begins with the priest fumbling nervously through the pages of his missal, 
Katherine froathing at the mouth, and Petruchio grinning amiably between 
nibbles at his apple. 

for each installment. 
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CARTOON SERIAL FOR NEWSPAPERS 


Get your local editor to run this 
feature well in advance of your 
showing. The individual draw¬ 
ings can also be used for ads. 


FOURTH 


26'D —Five Col. Cartoon (Mat 40c; Cut $1.50) 


"Mary Pickford and Douglas Fairbanks “Taming of the Shrew” 



The ceremony over, Petruchio begins his taming in dead earnest. He 
announces to all the guests that business calls him hence and consequently 
they Tiall have to excuse him from presiding at the feast. Katherine pleads, 
threatens, commands; but Petruchio is unmoved. In front of the company, 
who are dumbstruck by this time, he packs her off to her new home on an 
old brokendown nag. A storm comes up and they finish the journey in 


driving rain. A couple of spills and a complete drenching haven’t im- 
proved Katherine’s disposition. But her husband is too much for her. He 
rages and storms about the way his servants have arranged things, finds 
fault with the food, throws it all over the place, rants till the rafters tremble 
and concludes by forbidding Katherine to eat and ordering her to retire. 
For the sake of quiet she submits to everything. 



While Katherine is in the bridal chamber, Petruchio returns to the ban" 
quet hall and dines heartily. In the height of good spirits he confides his 
plans for the taming of the shrew” to his canine pal. Katherine, unob¬ 
served, overhears it all from the balcony. She is greatly amused by the dis¬ 
covery. When Petruchio returns to the bridal suite and resumes his batter¬ 
ing tactics he finds a meek and acquiescent Katherine. If he says the moon 
is the sun, Katherine says the same. If he says the night is mild, Katherine, 
even though the wind almost blows her to the other side of the room, agrees. 


Petruchio is quite amazed but he cannot help but be proud of the success of 
his scheme. He finds fault with the way the bed has been made up and 
yanks off all its covers. Katherine finds fault with the give of the springs 
and tosses the huge box mattress to a corner of the room. But matters reach 
a climax when Petruchio takes away Katherine’s pillow allowing her head 
to knock against the wall with a considerable bang. As he walks away from 
her, Katherine gives vent to her feelings by hurling a well aimed stool in 
his direction. Petruchio slumps to the ground. 



Thoroughly aroused, Katherine takes her whip in hand and is about to 
chastise Petruchio. But the onslaught is over. 

Petruchio is no longer the blustering master; he has become the hurt 
little boy pleading for consolation. Katherine’s feelings alternate between 
concern and amusement at this discovery. She wisely agrees with his every 
whim and makes her cocky husband believe his system has really effected 
the change in her character. At a wedding banquet sometime later, Petru¬ 


chio wants to show off to the guests by demonstrating how he has tamed 
the shrew. He commands “Kate” to tell the other ladies present their duties 
toward their husbands. And Kate goes on to tell her friends that “Thy hus¬ 
band is thy lord, thy fife, thy keeper.” 

All this time Petruchio beams with satisfaction. He does not see the big 
wink Katherine uses as an exclamation mark to her address. 


*Use this heading for each installment. 
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Adapted and Directed by 

SAM TAYLOR 
UNITED ARTISTS PICTURE 


The Screen's (greatest Stars 

MARY PICKFORD and 
DOUGLAS FAIRBANKS 

in Shakespeare’s Glorious Comedy 

“TAMING OF THE SHREW” 

PUBLICITY SECTION- 


MARY PICKFORD AND DOUG FAIRBANKS 
SPLENDID TEAM IN ‘TAMING OF THE SHREW’ 



MAW PICKFORD s-DOUGLAS FAIRBANKS 
in'TAMING OF THE SHREW" 

7 —One Col. Scene 
(Mat 05 c; Cut 30c) 


Screen’s Two Greatest Personalities Appear Together 
for First Time in All-Talking, All-Laughing Film 
Version of Shakespearean Comedy. 

The most popular starring team in the history of motion pictures is 
brought together for the first time in “Taming of the Shrew,” which opens 
at *be.Theatre next.for an indefinite run. 

Mary Pickford and Douglas Fairbanks! “America’s Sweetheart" and 

Dynamic Doug” in William Shakespeare's glorious comedy! Audiences 
everywhere who have seen this Sam Taylor production are heaping praises 
upon it as being a jewel of film entertainment. 

“Taming of the Shrew” was meant for laughs and Director Sam Taylor 
has succeeded in deftly bringing out every iota of comedy which came from 
the pen of Shakespeare. It is a story chock-full of humor, color and de¬ 
lightful satire. Laid in the fifteenth century it sparkles with twentieth 
century laughs. 

In the role of Katherine, Mary 
Pickford goes beyond the heights 
she reached in the never-to-be-for- 
gotten “Coquette.” And the agile 
Doug loses not one bit of his cus¬ 
tomary bustling, swaggering self in 
his interpretation of the gay 
Petruchio. 

The story concerns the problem 
of the father Baptista in marrying 
his two daughters, Katherine and 
Bianca. The younger, Bianca, a 
sweet, charming, beautiful maid, is 
so desirable that suitors are legion. 

It is Katherine, however, who brings 
grief to Baptista. The elder daugh¬ 
ter is a shrew, a scolding, vexatious 
woman whose beauty is overshad¬ 
owed by intolerable outbursts of 
temper and jealous rage. So violent 
is she that her reputation is country¬ 
wide, and the strong masculine souls 
who approach because of an attrac¬ 
tive dowry, quickly withdraw. But 
Baptista stubbornly decrees that no 
suitor of Bianca's will be considered 
until Katherine is safely wedded. 

Into this situation comes the 
swaggering yet lovable Petruchio, 
intent upon marriage, and through 
Gremio and Hortensio, Bianca’s 
suitors and his friends, learns of the 
untamed Katherine. Intrigued by re¬ 
ports of her disposition and at¬ 
tracted by the size of her dowry, 

Petruchio makes plans to woo fair 
Katherine, boasting that he is not 
afraid of any woman’s tongue. 

Baptista fearfully gives his con¬ 
sent and the battle is on. At the 
first meeting of Katherine and 
Petruchio, the former is dazed and 
bewildered at the devastating tactics 
of the handsome stranger. She is 
powerless and speechless in the 
hands of this dashing gentleman who 
more than rouses her fury but in so 
doing forces her to admit her love. 

He is too much for her and despite 
her will she finds herself agreeing 
to marry him the following Sunday. 

Added humiliation comes to 
Katherine at the wedding ceremony 
when, in front of the restless guests, 

Petruchio arrives late and dressed 
in the rags of a beggar. Although 
mortified, she is forced to go through 
with the wedding, but when her new 
husband refuses to attend the feast, 
with the plea that he and his bride 
must be off, her fury breaks in tor¬ 
rent. Again, Petruchio wins, carry¬ 
ing her away in the face of her 
angry protests and a dazed assem¬ 
blage of guests. 

At his country home, after a 
tedious journey in the rain, the 
"taming” tactics of Petruchio are 
carried throughout dinner. He re¬ 
fuses to allow her to eat and startles 
her even more by his overruling, 
terrorizing methods, punctuated 
with protestations of love. 

In the bridal chamber that eve¬ 
ning, however, Katherine overhears 
Petruchio confide his plans to con¬ 
tinue the “taming” process through¬ 
out the night. Consequently, when 
Petruchio assails her with torment, 
she instantly becomes placid, agree¬ 
ing with every little whim, until he 
attempts to rob her of a coveted 
pillow. It is then that the Katherine 
fury breaks out anew and takes 
shape in the hurling of a stool which 
catches Petruchio squarely on the 
head. Moaning and groaning, the 
swaggering Petruchio betrays his 
true character—that of an injured 
little boy—and the smart Katherine, 
realizing that her husband's actions 
are a sham, again assumes the role 
of the acquiescent wife, with 


Petruchio still believing that he has 
tamed her. 

Later, when called upon by 
Petruchio to tell "of what duty these 
women owe their lords and masters, 
“Katherine makes the famous 
speech which includes the lines, 
“Thy husband is thy lord, thy life, 
thy keeper.” But at its conclusion, 
Petruchio, and the rest of the men, 
do not see the large and knowing 
wink bestowed upon the assembled 
women by Katherine. 

Realizing the tremendous amount 
of subtle comedy to be put or 
the screen Miss Pickford and Doug¬ 
las Fairbanks selected Sam Taylor 
to adapt the story and also to di¬ 
rect the screen presentation. Begin¬ 
ning his career in motion pictures 
as a writer, Taylor has advanced 
to the front rank of directors 
through his splendid work with 
Harold Lloyd comedies and more 
recently as the director of Norma 
Talmadge in “A Woman Disputed” 
and with Miss Pickford in both “My 
Best Girl” and “Coquette.” "Lucky” 
Humberstone served as his assistant 
on “Taming of the Shrew.” 

Technical assistance was plenti¬ 
ful. Surrounding the director and 
two stars were Earle Browne, dra¬ 
matic coach, Constance Collier, 
noted Broadway stage player, John 
Craig, veteran of the speaking stage 
and Lawrence Irving, who with Wil¬ 
liam Cameron Menzies, is respon¬ 
sible for the remarkable art effects. 

The supporting cast is composed 
of the stage veterans, some of them 
making their motion picture debut 
in “Taming of the Shrew.” As the 
jovial but worried Baptista is Edwin 
Maxwell, for five years an associate 
director of Theatre Guild produc¬ 
tions. Geoffrey Wardwell, young 
English juvenile, plays the role of 
Hortensio after a brief but remark¬ 
able career upon English and Ameri¬ 
can stages. Miss Dorothy Jordan 
plays the charming, mild-mannered 
Bianca. Coming from the Theatre 
Guild and roles on Broadway in 
“Funny Face,” “Twinkle, Twinkle” 
and “Treasure Girl,” Miss Jordan, 
Maxwell, and Wardwell, make their 
first screen appearance in this pic¬ 
ture. "The grand old man of musi¬ 
cal comedy,” Joseph Cawthorn plays 
Gremio and Clyde Cook, a favorite 
for his whimsical comedy roles port¬ 
rays the faithful servant, Grumio. 


“TAMING OF SHREW” 
FAST-MOVING COMEDY 


Mary and Doug Co-Star in 
All-Talker Based on 
Laugh Masterpiece 

When a beautiful girl counters a 
legitimate proposal of marriage 
tendered by a handsome young man 
with such a statement as: “I'll see 
thee hanged,” things are bound to 
happen. 

And happen they do in "Taming 
of the Shrew” which comes to the 

.Theatre as the feature 

attraction next.and like¬ 

wise brings Mary Pickford and 
Douglas Fairbanks to the screen to¬ 
gether for the first time. 

From the opening shot to the 
final fadeout, “Taming of the 
Shrew” is just one long, glorious 
laugh. From the first moment gay 
but stubborn Petruchio (Douglas 
Fairbanks) lays eyes upon his bride- 
to-be, the stormy, tempestuous 
Katherine (Mary Pickford) there 
ensues a battle of wits and wills. 
Loving her fiery temper, and in¬ 
trigued by her defiant remark: “I’ll 
see thee hanged!” Petruchio sets 
about -unceremoniously to tame the 
Shrew. To make things more com¬ 
plicated, he employs the very tactics 
that have won her the cognomen 
of "wildcat” throughout all of 
Italy. How she resists, and how the 
ultimate solution is worked out 
could only be told by Shakespeare. 

In this screen story of the Bard’s 
immortal comedy, brought to the 
screen for the first time in the his¬ 
tory of motion pictures by Mary 
Pickford and Douglas Fairbanks, 
every bit of essential dialogue, com¬ 
edy and striking situation has been 
left intact throughout production. 
This was accomplished by Sam Tay¬ 
lor, the man who directed “Taming 
of the Shrew” and, before that, 
“Coquette,” which established Miss 
Pickford as one of the greatest emo¬ 
tional actresses the screen has ever 
seen. 

Taylor succeeded in retaining all 
the humanness which characterizes 
Shakespeare’s works, and yet en¬ 
hanced the scope of the play 
through the medium of the motion 
picture camera. 

Critics who have seen the 
“Taming of the Shrew” hail it as 
an achievement in sound-recording, 
thanks to the innovations supplied 
by David Forrest, who was respon¬ 
sible for the microphone work on 
“Coquette.” 

Among the featured players who 
support the two stars in the comedy 
are Joseph Cawthorn, Clyde Cook, 
Dorothy Jordan, Geoffrey Wardwell 
and Edwin Maxwell. 


World’s Largest Sound 

Stage for “Shrew” 


The filming of interiors for 
‘Taming of the Shrew,” which is 
now showing Mary Pickford and 
Douglas Fairbanks to the screen of 

the . Theatre, for the 

first time as co-stars, was done on 
the world’s largest sound stage, re¬ 
cently completed. 

The first company to make use 
of the up-to-the-minute equipment 
supplied by the enormous structure, 
“Taming of the Shrew” thus was as¬ 
sured perfection in sound-recording 
results, surpassing the effects ob¬ 
tained in the stars’ most recent pro¬ 
ductions, “Coquette” and “The 
Iron Mask.” 

The stage itself is large enough 
to house three complete sets used 
in the production. The interior of 
a church, a residence in the Italian 
city of Padua, and the interior of 
Fairbanks’ country home all rested 
within the walls of the absolutely 
sound-proof stage. 

Players whose voices were re¬ 
corded in “Taming of the Shrew,” 
addition to those of Miss Pickford 
and Douglas Fairbanks, are Dorothy 
Jordan, Geoffrey Wardwell, Joseph 
Cawthorn, Edwin Maxwell and Clyde 
Cook. Sam Taylor directed the pro¬ 
duction. 


MARY PICKFORD 


and 

DOUGLAS FAIRBANKS 

in 

An Adaptation of 

Shakespeare’s Great Comedy 

“TAMING OF THE SHREW” 

Copyright 1929 by the Pickford Corporation and the Elton Corporation 

UNITED ARTISTS PICTURE 
Adapted and Directed by 

SAM TAYLOR 

Settings By 
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Photography Film Editor 
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Production Staff 
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CAST 

Katherine . Mary Pickford 

Petruchio . Douglas Fairbanks 

Baptista . Edwin Maxwell 

Gremio . Joseph Cawthorn 

Grumio . Clyde Cook 

Hortensio . Geoffrey Wardwell 

Bianca . Dorothy Jordan 

THE STORY 

Katherine and Bianca are daughters of Baptista, a wealthy merchant of Padua. 
Beautiful Bianca has several suitors, but Katherine, (Mary Pickford) older of the 
two, though “fair to see,” is such a fury that the young men of her set, notwithstand. 
ing a large dowry, shun her society. Baptista, however announces that he will not 
sanction the marriage of the younger sister until Katherine is wedded. 

Among the suitors for the hand of Bianca are Gremio, a rich man of middle-age, 
and Hortensio, a young, handsome gentleman, both residents of Padua. 

To Padua comes the swaggering, carefree, yet lovable Petruchio, (Douglas 
Fairbanks) a gentleman of Verona, to ‘‘see the world, haply to wed and thrive the 
best I may.” He is accompanied by his servant Grumio. 

From his friend Hortensio, Petruchio learns of the fiery Katherine, is told of 
the complications concerning the suit of Bianca and is also enlightened as to the 
magnificent dowry Katherine will bring to her husband. Boasting of his prowess as a 
rough lover and feeling no fear of the temptestuous Katherine, Petruchio obtains per¬ 
mission to seek her hand. He also aids Hortensio, by means of a disguise, to obtain 
the position as music instructor in Bianca’s home. 

Petruchio meets Katherine at the abrupt termination of the first lesson in which 
the erstwhile instructor is delivered at Petruchio’s feet in a pile, his head wearing 
the battered remnants of a lute placed there by the hands of the furious elder 
daughter. 

Try as she may to offset the strenuous and erratic lovemaking of the madcap 
gentleman, Katherine finds herself helpless, much to her fury, dgainst the will of the 
newcomer. When he sets the following Sunday as the wedding day she retorts: “I’ll 
see you hanged first!” But, as he takes things for granted and prepares his depar¬ 
ture, she agrees and finds much to attract her in the handsome stranger. 

With the wedding day, the “taming” begins in earnest. Petruchio, to the disgust 
of the guests and the mortification of Katherine, arrives at the ceremony inexcusably 
late and attired in the outlandish garb of a beggar. He will not remain for the wed¬ 
ding feast and despite the entreaties of friends and the defiance of his bride, takes her 
away after a mock battle with his guests. 

At his country home he fairly bewilders her with his caprices, alternating be¬ 
tween inconsiderate actions and protestations of love. He welcomes her but makes no 
attempt to provide dry clothing after a long ride in the rain. He also denies her 
dinner on the grounds that it has been ill-prepared. 

Katherine’s spirit is far from broken and she is defiant until she learns that her 
husband’s actions are tricks to batter down her will. With this enlightenment, the 
wise Katherine immediately changes her tactics, goes to the other extreme, and be¬ 
comes obedient and pliable. And, Petruchio, although startled at the sudden change 
in his beloved, attributes everything to the perfect working of his system of taming. 

At a wedding feast sometime later, Petruchio inviting the guests to notice how 
he has “tamed” the shrew, charges Katherine to tell of what duty “these women owe 
their lords and husbands.” 

Obediently, Katherine arises and delivers the famous speech containing the line, 
“Thy husband is thy lord, thy life, thy keeper.” But, as she finishes, unseen by the 
men, she gives the women a large and understanding wink. 


4 Our Mary 99 is Left Waiting at Church 

in Talking Film of “Taming of Shrew 9i 


Girls, what would you do if— 

You were waiting at the church, 
dressed in beautiful bridal robes; 
your guests were assembled; your 
attendants were ready; the organ 
was playing; the minister was be¬ 
coming impatient—and the bride¬ 
groom was missing? 

When he does finally put in an 
appearance dressed like a tramp— 
what would you do? 

That is the problem faced by 
Mary Pickford in “Taming of the 

Shrew,” which comes to the. 

Theatre next . for a run 

of.days. 

And it is just one of the hilarous 
situations furnished by Shakespeare 
in his immortal, glorious comedy 
which brings “America’s Sweet¬ 
heart” and her famous husband, 
Douglas Fairbanks to the screen for 
the first time as co-stars. It is in 
this situation we find Miss Pickford 
as the stormy vexatious Katherine 
getting a taste of her own medicine 
from the dashing, swaggering, con¬ 
ceited, yet lovable Douglas as Petru¬ 
chio, he who undertakes to tame the 
spitfire of Padua. 

Up to this time in the famous 


comedy, Katherine has held the 
whip hand. Through tyranny and 
downright orneriness she has suc¬ 
ceeded in making life unbearable for 
everyone in the vicinity until her 
meeting with the magnetic Petru¬ 
chio. Employing her own blustering 
tactics, Fairbanks sweeps her off her 
feet, sets a wedding day and then 
almost fails to appear. How Miss 
Pickford handles the situation and 
how it ultimately ends makes 
“Taming of the Shrew” one of the 
outstanding comedies of the year. 

Director Sam Taylor, the man 
who directed Miss Pickford in 
“Coquette” has given the produc¬ 
tion of "Taming of the Shrew” a 
deft touch, a subtleness which makes 
it one chuckle from beginning to 
end, enhanced by the original 
Shakespearean dialogue in the all- 
talking picture. 

Supporting the two stars, as 
members of a featured cast are Ed¬ 
win Maxwell, as Baptista; Dorothy 
Jordan, as the beautiful mild-man¬ 
nered Bianca; Geoffrey Wardwell, as 
Hortensio; Joseph Cawthorn, as 
Gremio, and funny Clyde Cook as 
the faithful servant Grumio. 
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MARY PICKFORD 

and 

DOUGLAS FAIRBANKS 


Advance Stories and Shorts 


CO-STARRING 
IN THE GREATEST 
OF ALL-TALKING COMEDIES 




Wives Learn Technique 
From“Taming of Shrew 99 

Advice to wives: If you want to 
know how to handle your husbands, 
see “Taming of the Shrew.” 

Advice to husbands: If you want 
t° know how to handle your wives, 
see “Taming of the Shrew.” 

For crammed to the brim with 
good or not so good—matrimonial 
panaceas is the glorious comedy of 
William Shakespeare’s which is to 

open at the . Theatre 

next . for a run of 

•. days. And, also, it is 

the vehicle which brings Mary Pick- 
ford and Douglas Fairbanks to the 
screen for the first time as co-stars. 

"Taming of the Shrew” is the 
story of Katherine (Miss Pickford), 
the most spiteful girl in Padua, and 
with a temper that would make 
Vesuvius seem docile as a lamb. 
Petruchio (Douglas Fairbanks) un¬ 
dertakes to tame her, the first step 
in his contemplated plan being mar¬ 
riage, followed by a routine identical 
in method to the one utilized by 
the storming Kate. All of which 
gives rise to ^ a series of situations 
which make Taming of the Shrew” 
one grand laugh from beginning to 
end. Included are many bits of ad¬ 
vice which may—or may not—be 
adopted by husbands and wives on 
their erring spouses. 

As the beautiful but tempera¬ 
mental Katherine, Miss Pickford ap¬ 
pears before motion picture audi¬ 
ences in an entirely new and strik- 
ing ^role. She startled her followers 
in “Coquette” by a transformation 
from the "little-girl,” “golden-curl,” 
type of role to that of a sophisti¬ 
cated* grown up but as The Shrew 
she reaches the heights in a de¬ 
cidedly different characterization, 
establishing herself beyond doubt 
as the screen’s greatest comedienne. 
Fairbanks, of course, is outstanding 
in his favorite type of role—that of 
the swaggering, conceited, lovable 
Petruchio. 



Plant These Shorts in Your Newspapers 

and Programs; They Help Sell Your Show 


MARY PICKFORD s-DOUGLAS FAIRBANKS in'TAMING OF THE SHREW" 

5 —Two Col. Scene (Mat 10c; Cut 50c) 


MARY AND DOUG IN 
TAMING OF SHREW‘ 


With his adaptation, in which not 
one bit of the glorious Shakespear¬ 
ean dialogue has been sacrificed 
when in keeping with the fast- 
moving comedy, Director Sam Tay¬ 
lor has re-told the story with the 
deftness so characteristic of his 
work with Miss Pickford in the 
never-to-be-forgotten “Coquette.” 

Those of the featured supporting 
cast who assist Miss Pickford and 
Mr. Fairbanks in “Taming of the 
Shrew” are Joseph Cawthorn, as 
Gremio; Edwin Maxwell as Baptista; 
Geoffrey Wardwell as Hortensio; 
Dorothy Jordan, as Bianca, and 
Clyde Cook as the comical servant, 
Grumio. 



MARYPICKFORD s-DOUGLAS FAIRBANKS 
in'TAMING OF THE SHREW" 

8—One Col. Scene 
(Mat 05c; Cut 30c) 


Side-Splitting Comedy 

Mary and Doug’s Newest 

Mary Pickford and Douglas Fair¬ 
banks are together on the screen for 
the first time in “Taming of the 
Shrew,” the uproarious talking pic¬ 
ture version of Shakespeare’s comedy 

sensation which comes to the. 

Theatre on.Every 

line of dialogue used in the picture 
stands as written by the Bard him¬ 
self. 

As directed by Sam Taylor, maker 
of Harold Lloyd’s greatest comedies 
including "Girl Shy” and "Safety 
Last,” this tale of a lovely young 
spitfire tamed by a daredevilish 
young love-maker, is a deluge of 
laughs from start to finish. Doug 
storming through high society in a 
tramp outfit on his wedding day and 
with his bride bolting from the mar¬ 
riage feast in a driving rain are but 
two of a host of side-splitting situa¬ 
tions. 

A cast of stage notables appear in 
support of the stars. 


He broke a woman’s will with a 
crack of his whip. 

He wooed and won in a single day. 

He munched an apple at his wed¬ 
ding. 

His honeymoon was a journey ii 
the rain. 

He called the sun the moon, and— 
He got away with it. 

They called him mad Petruchio, 
this arrogant, swaggering, handsome 
gentleman of Verona whose repartee 
flashed like sunlight on a sword 
blade; whose boisterous laughter 
drowned the venomous onslaughts 
of a woman’s tongue and whose 
methods in love were merciless as a 
bludgeon. They shook with terror 
and stood aghast when he dared face 
the spitfire Katherine, the vixen of 
Padua, whose tempestuousness had 
forced the hasty withdrawal and 
complete routing of many a brave 
comrade. 

They were dazed when he forced 
the wedding ceremony to wait his 
bidding, and stood amazed when he 
carried off his bride on a pack horse 
while she, the one who had never 
been conquered, fumed and ranted, 
helpless in his grasp. 

To her-sharp retorts, he had one 
sharper. Her whip, which had lashed 
the back of many a suitor, looked 
small and puny when compared to 
his blacksnake, and if she hurled a 
kettle he hurled a pot. 

Thus, Petruchio, mad Petruchio, 
tamed the beautiful shrew, Katherine, 
and turned her from a hurricane into 
a gentle zephyr. 

But DID he? Just how smart was 
this irresistible demon whose cock¬ 
sure method put the she-devil in her 
place? Just how many times did the 
new, demure Katherine smile shyly 
to herself when obeying her hus¬ 
band’s bellowed commands? Was the 
she-devil tamed or did she with coy 
diplomacy turn the tables on her bel¬ 
ligerent spouse? 

These are the questions answered 
by Mary Pickford and Douglas Fai: 
banks in “Taming of the Shrew,” 
which comes to the screen of the 

.Theatre next week 

as the first co-starring vehicle fo: 
“America’s Sweetheart” and hei 
famous husband. These are the ques¬ 
tions propounded by William Shake¬ 
speare when he wrote the glorious 
comedy which has come finally to 
motion pictures after four centuries 
of success on the legitimate stage. 

The first co-starring production 
for the players finds Miss Pickford in 
an entirely new role while Petruchio 
is the same Fairbanks as of old. In 
her first costume play since the 
never-to-be forgotten “Dorothy Ver¬ 
non of Haddon Hall,” Miss Pickford, 
as Katherine, adds a characterization 
to her long list of successes which 
differs radically from the new Mary 
Pickford, born with the release of 
“Coquette.” But here again she dem¬ 
onstrates that she is without question 
the greatest emotional actress on the 
screen today. 

“Taming of the Shrew” is an all- 
talking picture, brought to the screen 
as a Sam Taylor Production. Every 
bit of the dialogue spoken in the 
film was taken from the original 
Shakespeare and every bit of atmos¬ 
phere, from the characters to the 
sets, is in keeping with the customs 
of the fifteenth century. 

Among the players who support 
the stars in "Taming of the Shrew” 
are Dorothy Jordan, as Bianca; 
Joseph Cawthorn, as Gremio; Edwin 
Maxwell, as Baptista; Clyde Cook, as 
Grumio, and Geoffrey Wardwell as 
Hortensio. 


MARY AND DOUG AT 
ODDS IN NEW FILM 


She put the boy friends on the lam 
with her tongue. 

She ruled the roost through a good 
aim with a stool. 

She slugged her old man. 

She socked her sister on the chin. 

She had the servants punch-drunk. 

She was catch-as-catch-can cham¬ 
pion— 

Until a mere man gave her the 
count. 

As Kate in “Taming of the 
Shrew,” Shakespeare’s little yarn 
about making the home a madhouse, 
Mary Pickford simply has a swell 
time raising the devil. The skirt has 
looks, in fact she’s a darb, but her 
disposition went sour about the time 
she was born. Her old gent’s got 
dough, too, a lot of it, but Kate pulls 
every trick in the deck trying to keep 
the boys from dragging her off to be 
spliced. 

Then Douglas Fairbanks, as Petru¬ 
chio, comes along. What that guy 
doesn t do isn’t worth worrying 
about. Before Kate can let go with a 
left hook she’s groggy. Petruchio’s 
too much for her and she wakes up 
to find this fast-working bird her 
husband. She’s so sore she lets fly 
with everything in the bag. And 
Petruchio only laughs. What are you 
going to do with a guy like that? 
Finally he gets fed up on her tan¬ 
trums and shoots a few himself. In 
the last round he thinks he’s got 
her licked and takes down his guard. 
Well, the decision’s up to you. 

Shakespeare had a great idea when 
he wrote “Taming of the Shrew.” 
He wanted to clutter up the aisles of 
theatres with guys rolling out of their 
seats. Giggles don’t count. And Sam 
Taylor, a bozo who is usually pic¬ 
tured in puttees and horn-rims for 
the comic sheets, had the same idea 
when they told him he was to direct 
the screen version of this big yell. 

Sam smirked at the artists. He 
didn’t put on puttees, nor did he put 
on the plate gladd. But, anyway, he 
sets out to work with a great, big 
feather. That’s to tickle your funny 
bone. If you don’t laugh at Miss 
Pickford and Mr. Fairbanks in “Tam¬ 
ing of the Shrew,” which comes to 

the. 

Theatre next. 

Taylor’ll leave Hollywood for good. 

Then just in case the stars weren’t 
going to give you a barrel of chuckles 
themselves, they roamed out around 
Hollywood Boulevard and persuaded 
some other acting ladies and gents to 
play with ’em. They got some slick 
playmates. There’s Joseph Cawthorn. 
Ask Mother and Dad how he used to 
panic ’em in musical comedy. And 
Edwin Maxwell, who takes plenty on 
the chin as Kate’s father. Geoffrey 
Wardwell tries some funny stuff and 
is cracked over the dome with a lute. 
Clyde Cook doesn't know what to 
make of the whole affair but he’s 
game. And then there’s little Doro¬ 
thy Jordan. Well, she takes a beat¬ 
ing too. And she’s so pretty you’ll 
want to eat her. 


One habit c<$uld not be broken 
by Douglas Fairbanks during the 
filming of “Taming of the Shrew,” 
which brings the athletic star and 
his famous wife Mary Pickford to 
the screen for the first time as co- 
stars. This was the inevitable 
apology offered by Doug to the mic¬ 
rophones whenever a mistaked oc¬ 
curred during the action. “Pardon,” 
would be the word of the star as he 
doffed his hat to the silent but sen¬ 
sitive mechanism. “Taming of the 
Shrew” is the attraction at the 
.Theatre this week. 


Three applications of light powder 
were used on Douglas Fairbanks’ 
(? ce obtain the correct lightening 
‘‘tone’’ during the filming of 
Taming of the Shrew” which 

comes to the .. Theatre 

next week as the first co-starring 
vehicle for Mary Pickford and her 
famous husband. Fairbanks was 
forced to lighten up his face because 
of the mahogany brown taken on 
by the star through sun baths be¬ 
fore work on the production was 
started under the direction of Di¬ 
rector Sam Taylor. 


Spending most of their time 
wrapped in blankets over a period 
of three days was the experience of 
Mary Pickford and Douglas Fair¬ 
banks while filming “Taming of the 
Shrew” which is to bring the popu¬ 
lar stars to the screen together for 
the first time. The taking of one of 
the scenes in the Shakespearean 
comedy made it necessary for Mary 
and Doug to wallow in mud and 
rain. While the cameras were be¬ 
ing lined up for the new scenes, 
both remained under blankets sip¬ 
ping hot coffee. “Taming of the 
Shrew, directed by Sam Taylor, 
comes to the . Theatre 


The entire gauntlet of fifteenth 
century costumes was run by Doug¬ 
las Fairbanks in “Taming of the 
Shrew,” Shakespeare’s comedy 
which brings the athletic star and 
his wife, Mary Pickford, to the 
screen for the first time as co-stars. 
From the rags of a beggar to the 
ermine-trimmed robes of a lord was 
the sartorial feat of Fairbanks in the 
glorious farce which is coming to 
the.Theatre next week. 


Sam Taylor, who directed the 
screen version of Shakespeare’s 
Taming of the Shrew,” coming to 

the.Theatre next week 

as the first co-starring production 
for Mary Pickford and Douglas 
Fairbanks, broke into the movies as 
a scenarist. He spent six years in 
this division of motion picture work 
before being offered a directorial 
position. 


One of the most important prop¬ 
erties used by Mary Pickford and 
Douglas Fairbanks during the film¬ 
ing of “Taming of the Shrew,” 
Shakespeare’s glorious comedy which 

comes to the . Theatre 

. will never be seen on 

the screen. It was a captive balloon, 
suspended high in the air above the 
studio in Hollywood, which served 
as a warning to aviators while the 
exteriors were being photographed. 
All fliers were asked to remain at 
least one mile from the studio so 
that the roar of their motors would 
not be picked up by the mic 
phones. 


Every costume worn by the play- 
3 in “Taming of the Shrew,” 
Mary Pickford’s and Douglas Fair¬ 
banks’ first co-starring vehicle 
which comes to the screen of the 

. Theatre next week 

was designed, cut and individually 
fitted by members at the wardrobe 
department of the Pickford-Fair- 
banks studio in Hollywood. Eighty- 
four costumes were turned out in 
one day by a special staff of work¬ 
ers. 


What is thought to be a world’s 
record in the standing broad jump 
was established by Joseph Cawthorn, 
who plays the role of Gremio in 
Taming of the Shrew,” which 

comes to the . Theatre 

soon and co-stars Mary Pickford 
and Douglas Fairbanks. During the 
filming of the Sam Taylor produc¬ 
tion, Cawthorn made a leap of 10 
feet, six inches. But the reason the 
record was not allowed was because 
Cawthorn had been given the im¬ 
petus of an electric shock through 
wiring placed in his portable set 
chair by the playful Douglas. 

A corps of three attendants work¬ 
ing as wardrobe mistresses were at 
the side of Mary Pickford every 
minute during the filming of Wil¬ 
liam Shakespeare’s comedy, "Taming 
of the Shrew,” which brings 
“America’s Sweetheart” and her 
husband Douglas Fairbanks to the 

. Theatre as co-stars 

next.Miss Pickford, as 

the stormy Katherine, was forced to 
utilize the services of the attendants 
in repairing gowns torn and ripped 
in tussels with the energetic Fair¬ 
banks. — 

Clyde Cook, who is Douglas Fair¬ 
banks’ faithful and comical servant 
Grumio, in “Taming of the Shrew,” 

coming to the.Theatre 

on.began his stage 

career at the age of six. He toured 
the world three times before enter¬ 
ing motion pictures. 


Douglas Fairbanks is perhaps the 
only man in the world who could 
eat an apple at his own wedding 
ceremony and get away with it. But 
that is exactly what happens in 
“Taming of the Shrew” which 
brings Fairbanks and Mary Pickford 

to the screen of the . 

Theatre next. How 

Miss Pickford, as the stormy Kath¬ 
erine, accepts this action is one of 
the highlights of the glorious 
Shakespearean comedy. 


Certainly they had barber shops 
in the fifteenth century I And an ex¬ 
act reproduction of a tonsorial par¬ 
lor was built for a street scene in 
“Taming of the Shrew,” Shakes¬ 
peare’s glorious comedy, which 

comes to the . Theatre 

next . as the first co- 

starring vehicle for Mary Pickford 
and Douglas Fairbanks. The athletic 
star, however, passed up the antique 
equipment for the more modern 
conveniences afforded by the barber 
shop in his dressing room. 

You will see the same Douglas 
Fairbanks as of old in “Taming of 
the Shrew,” Shakespeare’s comedy 
which brings the athletic star and 
his famous wife, Mary Pickford, to 
the screen at the.The¬ 
atre next.He makes a 

leap of thirty feet in the opening 
scene and never slows down until 
the final fade out. 


The sensitive microphones picked 
up everything but a thought on the 
motion picture sound stages during 
the filming of “Taming of the 
Shrew,” causing considerable an¬ 
noyance to the technical staff of the 
Pickford-Fairbanks company. Dur¬ 
ing the earlier scenes of the William 
Shakespeare comedy, the energetic 
Doug, accustomed to clattering 
through silent versions, nearly 
wrecked the recording apparatus. 
Because of this an entire stairway 
was boxed in and filled with sawdust 
to deaden Fairbanks’ foot falls. 
Mary Pickford and Douglas Fair¬ 
banks will be seen as co-stars in 
“Taming of the Shrew” which opens 
at the.Theatre. 


Three veterans of the legitimate 
stage make their screen debut in 
support of Mary Pickford and Doug¬ 
las Fairbanks in “Taming of the 
Shrew,” which is the next attrac¬ 
tion of the.Theatre. 

The featured players are Edwin 
Maxwell, playing Baptista; Dorothy 
Jordan, playing Bianca, and Geoffrey 
Wardwell in the role of Hortensio. 



MARY PICKFORDs- DOUGLAS FAIRBANKS in*TAMI NG OF THE SHREW" 

4—Two Col. Scene (Mat 10c.; Cut 50c) 
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A CAVE MAN 
ROMANCES 
WITH AN 
AMAZON! 


The king and queen of the movies ap- 
pear together for the first time in the cy- 
clonic love story of Katherine the Shrew 
and Petruchio the Shrewd. As co-stars 
in this tempestuous courtship of the two 
maddest love-makers ever known Mary 
and Doug will keep you doubled up with 
laughter from start to finish. 

Funny? * t s on ^ y a ^ ter y° u ve seen 

this laugh tornado that you 
know what the word means. You’re go¬ 
ing to have the time of your life. Date 
up the family and yourself NOW! 


ADAPTED AND! 
DIRECTED '-BY | 


IN AN ADAPTATION OF SHAKESPEARE'/ 


SAM 
TAYLOR 

UNITED 

ARTISTS 

PICTURE 


28—Five Col. Ad (Mat 40c; Cut $1.50) 


Let l nis Dig Special Ad Sell lour Showing 






























Plant These Features in Your Local Newspapers 


“Taming of the Shrew” Changes for Films 
But Slight as Compared with Past Revisions 


Lacy, Garrick and Coquelin Took Great Liberties in 
Staging Shakespearean Comedy; Pickford and 
Fairbanks Version Faithful to Original. 


Star’s Film Activities 
As Nothing Beside 

Civic Concerns 


Shakespeare in motion pictures. Surely a matter for specula¬ 
tion! From two widely divergent quarters comes the echo of 
the questions that Mary Pickford and Douglas Fairbanks must 
answer—and have answered. 

Lovers of Shakespeare ask, “Will it be Shakespeare? The 
regular movie-goer asks, “Will it be entertainment? The answer 
to both questions is, “Yes.” 

“Taming of the Shrew,” the talking picture version of which 

comes to the.Theatre on ..... has 

been good entertainment for three centuries. It is such a rol¬ 
licking, straightforward, human story that it could not fail to 
entertain. The real problem was in translating it into terms of the 
motion picture while retaining the flavor and spirit of Shakes 
peare. __ 

The editors of the Pickford-Fair- 
banks organization realized that cer¬ 
tain arbitrary requirements of the 
screen might possibly clash with the 
no less rigid orthodoxy of Shakes¬ 
pearean tradition. In this respect 
there could be no compromise. The 
production must be screen material 
and it must be Shakespeare. 

Straight into the channels of re¬ 
search they plunged, finding that 
every version of Taming of the 
Shrew,” from Lacy to Booth, differed 
according to the interpretations of the 
adapter. Lacy, Garrick, the French 
star, Coquelin, played “Taming of 
the Shrew,” according to their own 
fancy, never hesitating to revise or 
delete the original when the whim 
arises. The degree of departure was 
in no case conservative, changes run¬ 
ning from the injection of foreign 
dialogue to the manhandling of plot 
and sequence. If Garrick omitted In¬ 
duction and underplot and even 
went so far as to change the title to 
“Catherine and Petruchio,” it was 
because he refused to recognize the 
liberty taken by Lacy in providing 
Petruchio with a Scotch servant in 
place of Grumio, but deliberately 
took more liberties in his own. The 
lives of ffefc*S*ehariged versions were 
by no mean's ephemeral. In fact, all 
survived revivals of the original as 
lkte as 1847 and even occupied a 
place on the American stage until 
Daly produced his version in 1887. 

The first major problem faced by 
the motion picture was bringing the 
play down to normal running time. 

Garrick had shown the way, having 
also been confronted with a time 
problem. Unquestionably “pruning 
was necessary and justifiable. But 
whereas Garrick cut and slashed at 
will, with no regard for the feelings 
of Shakespearean savants, it was the 
plan of Miss Pickford and Mr. Fair¬ 
banks to revise only where necessary. 

The right of revision was further 
encouraged by such authorities as 
Leland Powers, and by the distin¬ 
guished French actor, Coquelin. In 
the case of the former a good ex¬ 
ample is drawn by a comparison of 
the first act with that of the original. 

The Leland Powers version contains, 


by actual count, 1857 words in the 
first act. The first act of the original 
contains 4309. 

Leland Powers assumes an author¬ 
ity for an inexcusably radical move. 
He reduced his cast to six major 
characters (without the Induction) as 
compared to the fourteen 
original. 

Following the lead of such prede 
cessors, Miss Pickford and Mn Fair¬ 
banks approached the “Shrew with 
the feeling that even a screen version 
need not go to such lengths as cer¬ 
tain stage adaptations. They had the 
right to revise, but the ideal interpre¬ 
tation of “Taming of the Shrew” must 
be one that could be shown as a 
motion picture in one and one-half 
hours and still retain the spirit, 
sparkle and atmosphere of the ong 
inal Shakespeare. Could it be a pres 
entation which was steeped in the 
traditions of the theatre, so scholarly 
as to appear like a ghost in regal 

robes-splendid in clothing but en- 

tirely devoid of the flesh and blood of 
humanness? No. It must be a dra¬ 
matic tapestry, woven in fine en¬ 
semble with all the threads provided 
by Shakespeare himself, the scope of 
the motion picture camera, and the 
sound-recording apparatus. 

To Director Sam Taylor, a grad 
uate of Fordham University, was as¬ 
signed the task of adapting the orig¬ 
inal to the needs of the screen. Back 
of him, and sitting in judgment from 
their -respective viewpoints, were 
Thomas Patton, the noted Shakes 
pearean authority, John Craig, i 
member of the original Daly com 
pany, Constance Collier, one of Lon¬ 
don’s favorite Shakespearean ac¬ 
tresses, and, of course, Mary Pickford 
and Douglas Fairbanks. 

Deciding that although it was nec¬ 
essary to eliminate some of the char¬ 
acters, the Leland Powers version 



DOUGLAS FAIRBANKS. CO-STAR 

t "TAMING OF THE. SHREW' 

3 —One Col. Fairbanks Star Scene Head 
{Mat 05c; Cut 30c) 


MARY PICKFORD QUALIFIES AS 

THE BUSIEST WOMAN IN AMERICA 


went beyond all bounds in his ruth¬ 
less deletion of picturesque back¬ 
ground players and in so doing de¬ 
stroyed the color and atmosphere 
hich is as much Shakespeare in 
spirit as is his dialogue. For this 
same reason, Coquelin’s version was 
discarded bodily. It was not Shakes¬ 
peare in any fundamental attribute. 
They could not agree either with Gar¬ 
rick or with Powers in eliminating 
entirely the romance between Hor- 
tensio and Bianca. 

Then came consideration of the 
Banquet scene. They saw that a tre¬ 
mendous loss of color would be the 
result of following Garrick and Han- 
ford-James in omitting it and here 
again sacrifice Shakespearean flavor. 

They saw in the wedding scene an 
opportunity to utilize to the fullest 
extent the magnificent scope and 
sweep of the motion picture camera. 
For three centuries it has been one 
of the comedy highlights of the play, 
even though it was but a word pic¬ 
ture, and this because of the limita¬ 
tions of the stage. How wonderful to 
let the audience actually see the de¬ 
lightful scene, enjoy the clowning of 
Petruchio and the storming of the 
vexatious Kate during the weddiog! 
This is done in the motion picture. 
Instead of having Gremio inform 
Grumio how Petruchio carried on in 
front of the wedding guests, stamped 
Katherine’s foot, and neatly 
frightened the priest to death, the 
entire scene is brought to the screen, 
gorgeous in background and spark¬ 
ling with humor. 

At every opportunity, Miss Pick¬ 
ford and Mr. Fairbanks followed the 

iginal play, sacrificing lengthy 
dialogue only where authority sanc¬ 
tioned, and then only if necessary, 
thus retaining Shakespeare and 
augmenting the limited scope of stage 
versions with the almost limitless 
range of the motion picture. 

Here, then, is Shakespeare brought 
to tire screen for the first time, and 
without offense to any of the tradi¬ 
tions that inhere in the great Bard. 
But this is not all, for a new art 
form brings an added beauty to the 
rhythmic speeches and paints 
gorgeous background against which 
his characters move and speak. 

The full resources of the camera 
have been employed to bring to this 
human story of fifteenth century 
Italy a setting that removes it from 
the plane of mere stage illusion. It 
is, in effect, the glorious, colorful 
and actual city of Padua. 


“The real reward of success,” said 
a certain Captain of Industry,” is the 
satisfaction of taking part in things 
that interest us outside of business; 
to be active in the service of higher 
aims than personal profit.” 

If this be true it would partially 
explain the activities of Mary Pick¬ 
ford. Few men in the world, and 
Drobably no women, have interests so 
road and diversified outside of their 
vocations. 

Mary Pickford works as a screen 
actress from eight to fifteen weeks 
out of a year. This, the world con¬ 
siders her career. They see the result 
of this effort on the screens of the 
universe. What of the other thirty- 
five or forty weeks so much less spec¬ 
tacular, but adding perhaps as much 
more to the sum of the world’s 
pleasure? 

Contrary to general belief, her 
business affairs command but little of 
her personal attention. She has the 
normal feminine distaste for them, 
and delegates as much detail as pos¬ 
sible to a very able Scotch executive. 
Of course, she is President of her 
own two companies, the Pickford 
Corporation and Mary Pickford 
Company, as well as on the board 
of United Artists. Despite the fact 
that she has always been an active, 
dominant figure in the latter organi 
zation of which she is really the 
“mother,” these offices absorb but a 
fraction of her time, and do not even 

ggest the far reaching efforts that 
occupy her off the scree. 

To understand the character of 
her outside interests, one must know 
at least something of Mary Pickford, 
the woman, as opposed to Mary 
Pickford, the actress. 

The dominating characteristic of 
Mary Pickford is an overweening 
sense of duty; it is almost a fetish 
with her. Her whole life substantiates 
thin conclusion. Naturally, therefore, 
we find the bulk of her outside ac¬ 
tivities concerned with duties toward 
people or things. Civic duties, 
patriotic duties, and duties towards 
certain idealisms, are strongly in evi¬ 
dence in the list. In the discharge of 
these duties we find her very earnest¬ 
ly and seriously going about the 
business of doing them well. It has 
been her policy, during her entire 
career, never to associate herself in 
any way—even to allowing the use 
of her name—with any project unless 
she has a specific and emphatic in¬ 
terest in it. Very seldom does she 
identify herself with anything in 
which she does not take a very active 
part. 



MARV PICKFORD, CO-STAR 
of TAMING OF THE SHREW " 

2 —One Col. Pickford Star Scene Head 
(Mat 05c; Cut 3Qc) 



12 —Two Col. Pickford Caricatures (Mat 10c; Cut 50c) 


and it was published in their leading 
magazine, Architect and Engineer. 

She writes and, speaks on City 
Planning continuously, and the pre¬ 
supposition that a motion picture ac¬ 
tress cannot know very much about 
is shattered time and again. One 
til known Civil Engineer wrote. 
One wee, lone woman stood up 
among a large gathering of public- 
spirited Angelenos and proceeded to 
tell them what was the matter.” 

It is not irrelevant to mention here 
that Mary Pickford’s speeches and 
signed articles are without benefit of 
ghost writers, press agents or literary 
doubles of any kind. This alone adds 
greatly to her working hours. 

She is at present serving on the 
award committee for the fountain de¬ 
sign to be placed in Pershing Square 
in downtown Los Angeles. This is a 
part of the City Beautiful movement 
in which the Los Angeles Planning 
Commission is interested. 

On an average of twice a month 
she is invited by various cities to ally 
herself with a zoning or beautifica¬ 
tion plan, and these committees seri¬ 
ously ask her advice on practical de¬ 
tail. While she is unable to take an 
active part in all bf them, she never 
fails to write at great length and give 
the benefit of the very extensive re¬ 
search on the subject of city planning 
that she has fostered. 

She is a member of both the Los 
Angeles and the Beverly Hills Cham¬ 
ber of Commerde. She belongs tc 
the Business and Professional Worn- 
Clubs, and the Beverly Hills 
Women’s Club, as well as to the Los 
Angeles Assistance League. 

She is on the Board of Directors of 
the Hollywood Studio Club, which is 
associated with the Y. W. C. A. in 
providing a home, under sympathetic 
chaperonage, fo t young girls with¬ 
out family. 


As patroness of the Repertory 
Theatre, she finds time to lend a very 
practical support by sponsoring spe¬ 
cial performances and otherwise. 

One of her major activities is the 
Presidency of the Motion Picture Re¬ 
lief Fund. A great deal of time and 
effort are demanded by this office, 
and it is generally conceded in Holly¬ 
wood that hers is the guiding in¬ 
fluence of this organization. 

She has recently accepted the in¬ 
vitation tendered her by the Univer¬ 
sity of Southern California to become 
President of the proposed Cinemata 
Museum and Library linked with a 
new part of a curriculum that em¬ 
braces training in the fundamentals 
of film production. 

The ramifications of her less 
known activities are countless. We 
find among other things that she is 
Vice-President of the Maryland Anti- 
Vivisection Society; that she has been 
itudying two foreign languages and 
is contemplating a third; that so 
studiously has she gone into period 
furniture and antiques that local au¬ 
thorities submit mooted questions to 
her for settlement; that she appeared 
in court recently to protest against 
the industrialization of a zone which 
she and other citizens had dreams of 
becoming a second Riviera and her 
grasp of the situation was so thor¬ 
ough that the newspapers featured 
her testimony as the turning point in 
the case and one paper commented 
editorially that “ . . . the overwhelm¬ 
ing force of her arguments illustrates 
the danger of opposing Idealism ,in 
Action” ; that the twelve children who 
are weekly guests at the Hollywood 
Symphony Orchestra travel to and 
from the Bowl in a bus furnished by 
her. This latter is not charity. She 
would be the last to sanction any 
mention of her charities, but it 
merely emphasizes the variety of her 
interests. 


GET UP A BOOK MARK WITH 

THIS ESPECIALLY PREPARED COPY 


“An old Italian tale of Love and mirth; 

How pretty Katherine that was a Shrew, 
Dismay’d all suitors till she met with one 
.... Who shamed her into meekness 
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A NEW KATHERINE AND PETRUCHIO 

Talmey—Doug and Mary 


Her passion for trees and city 
beautification led her to accept a 
place on the Real Estate, Parks, City 
and County Planning Committee of 
the Los Angeles Chamber of Com¬ 
merce and also on the Citizens Com¬ 
mittee of Parks, Playgrounds and 
Beaches. Many of her suggestions 
have been adopted on these commit¬ 
tees and it is evident that she is not 
a figurehead, since the local papers 
have more than once referred to the 
“Mary Pickford Plan” of this or that. 
In connection with this work she ap¬ 
peared before a chapter of the 
American Institute of Architects and 
delivered a speech which was hailed 
by the engineers as a most practical 
and amazing effort for a lay speaker, 
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They Help Swell Your Box-Office Receipts 


Research Expert' Gives Graphic Account 

Of Stage Premiere In Shakespeare’s Day 

Opening in 1600 of “Taming of the Shrew,” Pickford- 
Fairbanks’ Initial Co-Starring Vehicle, Quaint 
Event with Author Playing Important Part. 


With Additions by Charles Blevins Davis, Head of the English 
Department of the William Chrisman High Schools, Independence, 
Missouri. 

(NOTE: In an excellent translation of “A History of Theatrical 
Art” by Karl Mantzius, the distinguished author describes in a 
most human way a first performance at "The Globe” Theatre in 
Shakespeare’s day. (Published by Duckworth, London ) I have 
quoted most of the passages and added a few thoughts of my own. 

With the screen premiere of Mary Pickford and Douglas Fairbanks 
in "Taming of the Shrew” in the offing, the account of the orig¬ 
inal "first night” seems timely, as a study in contrasts.) 

C. B. D. 

Our modern day usher of the “West Point” school, looking as 
if he had been poured into a strait-jacket and with every joint 
in his body working like a rusty hinge, would probably have been 
tarred and feathered or pelted with old vegetables had he at¬ 
tempted to herd the merry throng of theatre patrons in the day 
of William Shakespeare. 

Present day theatre managers also would lead lives of com¬ 
parative idleness if they had no more to worry about than the 
busiest of managers in the days of Queen Bess, when the Bard 
was writing and acting in plays. 

There were no lighting difficulties 
as none of the theatres had such con- 
viences as roofs. Expensive curtains 
were unknown and stage properties 
not even thought of. The stage pro¬ 
truded like a wedge far out on the 
ground floor, and was surrounded on 
three sides by a first and second 
balcony. The “bald-headed” row 
was completely eliminated, for those 
who paid admission to the lower floor 
had to stand during the entire per¬ 
formance or sit on stools or boxes 
which they brought with them for 
their own personal comfort. The first 
balcony was the “diamond-horse¬ 
shoe” and those on the first floor or 
“the pit” were those who had paid 
the cheapest price of admission. 

Vendors filled the streets before a 
first performance and crowds milled 
around them purchasing various 
wares. From the tower of “The 
Globe” a great flag flapped in the 
breeze. Posters on trees and posts 
have announced a play by Shakes¬ 
peare. It is “Taming of the Shrew.” 

The trumpeters wind a blast and the 
crowd files into the playhouse. 

Here is a first performance and 
great expectations are entertained 
with regard to the new play. In the 
“tiring-house,” the actors are nerv¬ 
ously putting on their magnificent 
new clothes and their wigs, and paint¬ 
ing their cheeks. The boys who play 
the female parts are pinched into 
tightening stays and are adorned, 
painted and perfumed like any lady. 

The prompter and the stagekeeper 
runs busily about with their lists in 
their hands, seeing that such prop¬ 
erties as might be boasted are ready 
and that the musicians do not fail to 
tune their instruments. 

The prologue is ready and he, be¬ 
ing an individual selected to an¬ 
nounce the theme of the play, walks 
slowly up and down in his black vel¬ 
vet cloak, mumbling to himself the 
introductory verses which he has to 
recite. He is a tall, stately man of 
distinguished appearance; the black 
velvet suits him, though it adds to the 
pallor excitement has given to his 


face. He is not painted, and he rubs 
his cheeks to give them a little color. 

(Note: When Mary Pickford and 
Douglas Fairbanks first started work 
their version of “Taming of the 
Shrew,” they seriously contemplated 
eluding in their adaptation some 
prologue, but this was found imprac¬ 
ticable on the screen.) 

From the audience we hear the 
ever-increasing sounds of humming 
and buzzing, now and then mixed 
with loud cries of female voices. We 
distinguish the words, “apples,” 
“nuts”-“ale” . . . 

The Prologue enters by one of the 
large gates at the back of the stage. 
The draperies which divide it from 
the stage proper are drawn aside and 
he looks out upon the house. 

There they stand, Shakespeare’s 
judges, yonder in the “yard.” All 
those apprentices, soldiers and sail¬ 
ors, mixed with the worst dregs of 
London. Gamblers, pickpockets, 
women of low repute. These people 
are those who, before three hours 
have passed, will have pronounced 
their two-penny verdict on the work 
in which Shakespeare has expressed 
his fine soul’s best feelings and 
thoughts. For it is he, the Prolgue 
himself, who has written the new 
play. 

The expensive seats, boxes and 
galleries, are still empty. Only a few 
servants sit yawning while occupy¬ 
ing the places they have taken for 
their employers. But the upper gal 
lery, to which the admission is very 
cheap, is quite full and a lively stream 
of coarse jokes is kept up between 
the gallery and the pit. People a|>«#' 
playing cards. They drink, shout and 
cry, and a smell of food, ale, tobacco 
and cheap wine prevails. 

Burbage, the owner of “The 
Globe,” calls to Shakespeare. “Now, 
the great people begin to come! 
Look, Will, how they begin to pour 
ini Look, there is young Sir Francis 
Drake I He has gone into the, ground 
floor and glances along the galleries 
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to find a place near the finest girl. 1 
hope ‘The Taming of the Shrew’ 
shall give him something to think 
about today.” 

In the house, boxds and galleries 

e. filling with stately ladies and 
gentlemen. The gentlemen are in 
costly silks and velvets, with gold 
chains on their breasts, stiff Spanish 
collars, fine lace cuffs, high hats or 
low caps with flying ostrich feathers. 
The ladies are even more gorgeous 
in light-laced long-pointed stays, 
enormous puffed sleeves, high lace 
collars, and their towering hair in¬ 
terwoven with pearls. Their ears and 
fingers glitter with jewels, their 
gloves carry gold embroidered initials 
and their faces are bright with white 
paint. 

Not all, however, show their faces, 
as most of the well bred ladies are 
masked. It is a peculiar and motley 
sight to see the boxes filled with all 
the variegated masks, wax-yellow, 
reddish-Brown, jet-black, grass- 
%reen, cherry, or apple-grey, through 
which the eyes cast their mysterious 
glances, while the bejewelled hands 
wave large ostrich-feather fans. 

High up in the top gallery we see 
women of doubtful character. They 
take great pains to conceal the class 
to which they belong. Some of them 
appear in gloomy black, like widows. 
Others appear in grey linsey-woolsey 
as if they were innocent country 


maidens. Others are dressed in 
lapelled bodices and aprons like 
ladies’ maids, or in the guise of re- 
pectable matrons. Sometimes they 
wear the rustling silk and lace of 
ladies of rank. 

The house is full—with about 600 
people—-and the actors are ready. 
Only Burbage and the Prologue are 
in black. Most of the other per¬ 
formers are as variegated and gor¬ 
geous as members of the audience 
in the boxes. Through the tiny 
"tiring-house” some nobles are still 
forcing their way to the stage where, 
because of their rank, they are al¬ 
lowed to sit in view of the entire 
audience, They nod all around and 
greet the actors. “Good afternoon, 
Dick! Have you something good to 
show us today?” "Aye, Will, are 
you afraid we shall hiss your play?” 
They stroll on deliberately, followed 
by the stage-keeper who carries their 
three-legged stools. They sit down, 
light their pipes, at the same time 
greeting their acquaintances with 
grace and elegance. 

The actors grumble in their beards 
at these gallants who take up room 
by sitting on the stage and blow to¬ 
bacco smoke in their throats. But 
they dare not complain aloud. The 
young men are too mighty and pay 
well. 

The Prologue arranges his black 
cloak. He gives the signal and a blast! 


WHY “TAMING OF THE SHREW? 


yy 


A Reporter Seeks an Answer 
at First Hand. 


By JULIAN ARTHUR 

Shakespearean production has al¬ 
ways been difficult. No stage pro¬ 
ducer ever faced it without trepida¬ 
tion. First of all there is the fact 
that no two major productions have 
ever used the same version and, 
secondly, there is always a brave 
party of academicians to assail or 
defend, as the case may be, each 
version—aye, each line of each ver¬ 
sion. 

Furthermore, Shakespeare fol¬ 
lowed a set routine that greys the 
temples of stage directors; always 
great numbers of scenes and in¬ 
variably an interior alternating with 
an exterior. 

With these and far more serious 
difficulties to be faced, why did Mary 
Pickford and Douglas Fairbanks de¬ 
cide on ‘Taming of the Shrew,” 
their first co-starring production 
which is the current attraction at 
the.Theatre? 

When the idea occurred to go di¬ 
rect to Mary and Doug for the an¬ 
swer, your reporter was prepared 
with a long list of questions, but not 
one of them was asked. Doug’: 
characteristic greeting ruined a good 
questionnaire. 

“Hello, how are you. Don’t ask 
me why I’m going to make the 
^Shrew’ and ‘I’ll tell you. Write: 


nowadays are not satisfied with 
facts; they want to know the why 
of facts. This doesn’t deduce more 
facts, but merely more theories. 
You can analyze the beauty out of 
a rose, if you go far enough. When 
you heard that Mary and 1 were 
going to do Shakespeare, you imme¬ 
diately thought of obstacles. To ad¬ 
mit obstacles makes them. There 
are no obstacles in the way of doing 
‘The Shrew.’ It has been done be¬ 
fore many times and will be done 
many more. Put it on the screen? 
Why not? 

“The only serious problem we 
had to face was the knowledge that 
we would be suspected in advance 
of what the half-baked intellectual 
horrifiedly terms ‘changing Shakes¬ 
peare'.” Doug laughed as though he 
was amused mightily. 

“The other night I was talking to 
a young fellow who keeps his 
Shakespeare next to his bible. He 
was amazed when I told him that 
only once in the history of the mod¬ 
ern stage had Shakespeare been 
produced as written and this was 
purely an experiment by an English 
troupe of no great importance. 

“Every star who has played 
Shakespeare has used his own ver¬ 
sion, and we shall use ours. The 
difference, however, is that we shall 
not presume to write Shakespearean 
dialogue. We will delete lines and 
even characters, since Shakespeare 
was notorious for allowing the lim 
of minor characters to establish im¬ 


portant motivation or plot, and the 
length of a film is standard and a 
picture has certain set limits.” 

Mary Pickford came into the 
room; she wore the long trailing 
robe of silver that I later recognized 
in the Paduan Cathedral scene 
where Katherine and Petruchio are 
...arried. Her much-discussed bob 
was hidden by an elaborate fifteenth 
century head-dress. Her eyes were 
bright, and it was evident that she 
was not worried over the problems 
of Shakespeare. Douglas excused 
himself to look after his make-up, 
and my chance came to use at least 
one of my questions. 

“Everybody expected that your 
first picture with Mr. Fairbanks 
would be Hewlett’s Forest Lovers, 
or Romeo and Juliet, or some ro¬ 
mance of the sort,” I said. "Why 
didn’t you?” 

"Douglas has already answered 
that question, I think. After all the 
exaggerated attention given our own 
romance, it would have been worse 
than indelicate to play pure ro¬ 
mance on the screen. The ‘Shrew’ 
is ideal for us because there is no 
other story we have ever read that 
has two parts so exactly suited to 
us. Douglas is an ideal Petruchio 
and I certainly like Katherine for 
myself. 

“ ‘Taming of the Shrew’ is such 
a simple, straight-forward story that 
it really could be played as straight 
pantomime, but with dialogue, 
becomes a scintillant comedy. We 


are going to play it very broadly, 
just as it has always been played on 
the Stage, but the camera will give 
us an opportunity to enlarge our 
field of action and add a great deal 
of beauty impossible on the stage. 
Shakespeare never intended this 
play as anything but'farce, and we 
will play it with our tongues in our 
cheeks. 

“Also there is another reason 
why we wanted to be the first to 
bring Shakespeare to the screen. It 
somehow seems an advance toward 
a higher standard in talkie dialogue, 
and there is something really worth 
while and constructive in this idea. 
The great mass of people who are 
unfamiliar with Shakespeare will be 
introduced to him in a manner that 
will make his work attractive. We 
have spared no pains to preserve 
authenticity in every detail and we 
have lost none of the original spirit 
of the play in the transcription.” 

It seems quite true that nothing 
has been spared to make the first 
co-starring vehicle of the famous 
pair a very fine presentation. Con¬ 
stance Collier was engaged as voice 
coach, John Craig as authority on 
variant readings, while William 
Cameron Menzies was active in re¬ 
taining the fifteenth century flavor 
in art detail. 

The cast is wholly recruited from 
the stage, and includes Joseph Caw- 
thorn, Clyde Cook, Edwin Maxwell, 
Geoffrey Wardwell and Dorothy 
Jordan. 


from the trumpet rings through the 
theatre. 

Everybody looks up. People settle 
themselves. The card players in the 
“pit” make haste to finish their 
game before the play begins. An¬ 
other blast. The. talk and noise 
abate. The apple-girls and other 
hawkers stop crying their wares. One 
more flourish, the third and last. All 
is quiet. Every eye is turned toward 
the stage. 

Behind, the filmsy curtain stands 
the Prologue, with dry lips and 
trembling hands. With a quick move¬ 
ment he pulls aside the curtain, ad¬ 
vances with a quie.t smile, and bows 
to the crowd. 

“It is Shakespeare! Look, it is 
Shakespeare!” The name spreads 
through the house. The great lords 
nqd kindly in acknpwledgement. The 
apprentices and sailors in the "Pit” 
roar out a welcome to their “Will,” 
and the ladies in both the first and 
secoYid galleries smile at the honey- 
sweet poet. 

With a grace and dignity of his 
own, Shakespeare recites the intro¬ 
ductory verses and retires slowly, fol¬ 
lowed by the applause pf his friends. 
The play is on. A quick change of 
costume and the Bard re-enters to 
play his role. Again the applause 
bursts forth. The act is ended. Bur¬ 
bage and Shakespeare, both actors 
the play, shake hands in silence 
and both feel that this day they have 
done something good. 

There is an entr’acte. The noise 
and talk is resumed. The apple-girls 
cry again. Critics discuss the merits 
and demerits of the play. The ladies 
flirt, and the mob drinks. Here and 
there someone sits silently musing 
on what he has seen and heard. 

Suddenly a shrill cry pierces the 
din. A man is seen swinging a bloody 
ear in one hand and a knife in the 
other: The original owner of the ear 
screams, scolds and threatens. The 
crowd throngs around them. But the 
first man stands, holding calmly the 
ear in his hand. “Now, do be quiet,” 
he says. “I won’t cheat you. Give 
me back my purse and you shall have 
your ear. That’s a good fellow. Now 
take yourself off.” 

It is a pickpocket, caught red- 
handed. 

The thief is seized amid great noise 
and merry exclamations from the 
mob and tied to a stake on the stage 
where he remains during the rest of 
the performance, the laughing stock 
of all but scarcely to the advantage 
of the impression produced by the 
play. 

Meanwhile the play pursues its 
course. The actors do their best. 
One of them has to endure unpleas¬ 
ant hissing. Another arouses such 
discontent that he is hailed with cat¬ 
calls. A third has difficulty in pro¬ 
tecting himself from the vegetables 
and fruit hurled in his direction. 

But the success of the play is evi¬ 
dent. All leave the house pleased 
and voicing their approval of 
“Taming of the Shrew,” the screen 
version of which is now playing at 

the.Theatre. Burbage 

and Shakespeare are acclaimed on 
every hand as the throng disperses 
to ale houses to make merry for long 
hours. 
































Make This Special Material Pay—Use It! 


Use These Captions 
For Your Scene Stills 

3-A-The always lovely Mary 

Pickford as Katherine in "Taming 
of the Shrew”—the first co-starring 
vehicle of the famous Pickfair couple. 

1 0-A—The famous wedding scene 
from the Mary Pickford-Douglas 
Fairbanks production, "Taming 
the Shrew.” 

I 4-A—In "Taming of the Shrew 
Petruchio (Douglas Fairbanks) and 
Katherine (Mary Pickford) are the 
principals in a wedding said to be 
riotously funny. 

1 6-A—A new Mary Pickford 
Katherine in "Taming of the Shre^ 
her first co-starring appearance with 
Douglas Fairbanks. 

22- A—A scene from “Taming of 
the Shrew” where Katherine (Mary 
Pickford) angrily awaits the tardy 
bridegroom (Douglas Fairbanks). 

23- A-Katherine (Mary Pick 

ford) explains to Petruchio (Doug¬ 
las Fairbanks) her idea of wifely 
duty, in "Taming of the Shrew,” their 
co-starring sensation. 

2 7-A-Katherine (Mary Pick¬ 

ford) explains to Petruchio (Doug¬ 
las Fairbanks) her idea of wifely 
duty in “Taming of the Shrew,” their 
co-starring sensation. 

32-A-Katherine (Mary Pick¬ 

ford) prepares to meet Petruchio 
(Douglas Fairbanks) after the mad 
wedding in “Taming of the Shrew." 

38-A-Katherine (Mary Pick¬ 

ford) in "Taming of the Shrew” in 
the scene where she overhears over¬ 
confident Petruchio (Douglas Fai: 
banks) expound his theories on hand 
ling women. 

43-A—Katherine (Mary Pick 
ford) tries to pacify the petulant Pe¬ 
truchio (Douglas Fairbanks) in 
"Taming of the Shrew,” their 
starring sensation. 

46-A—The Doug of old in a char¬ 
acteristic pose in “Taming of the 
Shrew, in which he co-stars with 
Mary Pickford. 

5 7-A—Katherine (Mary Pick¬ 
ford) explains to Petruchio (Douglas 
Fairbanks) her idea of wifely duty 
in “Taming of the Shrew,” their co- 
starring sensation. 

58- A—The Doug of old in a cha: 
acteristic pose in “Taming of the 
Shrew, in which he co-stars with 
Mary Pickford. 

59- A L. to R. Joseph Cawthorn 

as Gremio, Douglas Fairbanks as Pe¬ 
truchio, Edwin Maxwell as Baptista 
in a scene from the Pickford-Fair- 
banks production, “Taming of the 
Shrew.” 

60- A—The Doug of old in a char¬ 
acteristic pose in “Taming of the 
Shrew” in which he co-stars with 
Mary Pickford. 

63- A—Mary Pickford and Douglas 
Fairbanks in a screamingly funny 
scene from their great co-starring 
picture, “Taming of the Shrew.” 

64- A—A scene from the Mary 
Pickford-Douglas Fairbanks produc¬ 
tion, Taming of the Shrew,” spoken 
of as the greatest comedy ever filmed. 

6 7-A A scene from the Mary 

Pickford-Douglas Fairbanks produc¬ 
tion of “Taming of the Shrew,” where 
Katherine (Mary Pickford) announ¬ 
ces her idea of wifely duty. 

68- A A scene from the Mary 

Pickford-Douglas Fairbanks produc¬ 
tion of "Taming of the Shrew,” 
where Katherine (Mary Pickford) 
announces her idea of wifely duty. 

69- A—Mary Pickford and Doug¬ 
las Fairbanks in a screamingly funny 
scene from their great co-starring 
picture, “Taming of the Shrew.” 

72- A-Katherine (Mary Pick¬ 

ford) in "Taming of the Shrew,” in 
the scene where she overhears the 
over-confident Petruchio (Douglas 
Fairbanks) expound his theories on 
handling women. 

73- A—Mary Pickford in a drama¬ 
tic moment from “Taming of the 
Shrew,” her first co-starring picture 
with Douglas Fairbanks. 

74- A—The always lovely Mary 
Pickford as Katherine in “Taming of 
the Shrew”—the first co-starring ve¬ 
hicle of the famous Pickfair couple. 

79-A—In "Taming of the Shrew," 
the after-wedding scene on the 
church steps is one of the high-lights 
of the appearance of Doug and Mary 
together. 

83- A—The always lovely Mary 
Pickford as Katherine in “Taming of 
the Shrew,” the first co-starring ve¬ 
hicle of the famous Pickfair couple. 

84- A- L. to R.-Joseph Caw¬ 

thorn, Douglas Fairbanks, Geoffrey 
Wardwell, Edwin Maxwell in a hilari¬ 
ous scene from the Mary Pickford- 
Douglas Fairbanks production of 
“Taming of the Shrew.” 

87- A-Grumio (Clyde Cook) 

stands much rough treatment at the 
hands of Petruchio (Douglas Fair¬ 
banks). A scene from the much dis¬ 
cussed Pickford-Fairbanks co-star¬ 
ring film, “Taming of the Shrew.” 

88- A—Katherine (Mary Pick¬ 
ford) astounds Petruchio (Douglas 
Fairbanks) by accepting his asser¬ 
tion that the sun is the moon. This 
is one of the best known scenes from 
Shakespeare’s “Taming of the 
Shrew,” now made into an all-talk¬ 
ing picture by the famous Doug and 
Mary. 


Mary .PicMotc/ 
DougZas Fairbanks 
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89-A—Petruchio (Douglas Fair¬ 

banks) arrives at his wedding, in 
“Taming of the Shrew”—to the de¬ 
light of the populace. 

9 I -A-A new Mary Pickford as 

Katherine in “Taming of the Shrew,” 
her first co-starring appearance with 
Douglas Fairbanks. 

94-A—Katherine (Mary Pick¬ 
ford) astounds Petruchio (Douglas 
Fairbanks) by accepting his asser¬ 
tion that the sun is the moon. This 
is one of the best known scenes from 
Shakespeare’s “Taming of the 
Shrew,” now made into an all-talk¬ 
ing picture by the famous Doug and 
Mary. 

96-A—Douglas Fairbanks in an 
outlandish costume which he wears 
in the wedding scene in “Taming of 
the Shrew,” in which he co-stars with 
Mary Pickford. 

9 7-A—A scene from the Pickford- 
Fairbanks production of “Taming of 
the Shrew,” where Petruchio (Doug¬ 
las Fairbanks) discusses women with 
his faithful Trolius. 

100- A—Petruchio (Douglas Fair¬ 
banks) rides to his wedding in “Tam¬ 
ing of the Shrew,” to the delight of 
the populace. 

101- A—After knocking him out 
with a stool, Katherine (Mary Pick¬ 
ford) soothes the fevered brow of 
Petruchio (Douglas Fairbanks). 

1 04-A-Mary Pickford in a dra¬ 

matic moment from “Taming of the 
Shrew,” her first co-starring picture 
with Douglas Fairbanks. 

1 06-A—Douglas Fairbanks in an 
outlandish costume which he wears 
in the wedding scene in “Taming of 
the Shrew,” in which he co-stars with 
Mary Pickford. 

109-A—A scene from the Pick¬ 
ford-Fairbanks production of “Tam¬ 
ing of the Shrew” where Petruchio 


(Douglas Fairbanks) discusses wo¬ 

men with his faithful Trolius. 

I 22-A—Katherine (Mary Pick 
ford) after her mad ride with Pe¬ 
truchio (Douglas Fairbanks) in 
"Taming of the Shrew.” This all- 
talking comedy is the first co-star¬ 
ring appearance of this famous 
couple. 

12 7-A—A breezy scene from 
“Taming of the Shrew,” in which 
Mary Pickford and Douglas Fair¬ 
banks co-star for the first time. 

128- A-Douglas Fairbanks in an 

outlandish costume which he wears 
in the wedding scene in “Taming of 
the Shrew,” in which he co-stars with 
Mary Pickford. 

129- A-The famous scene of the 

meeting between Katherine and Pe¬ 
truchio in the Pickford-Fairbanks 
version co-starring film. 

134-A—Petruchio (Douglas Fair¬ 
banks) laughs at the idea of any 
brave man fearing a woman’s tongue. 
An incident of the Pickford-Fair¬ 
banks version of “Taming of the 
Shrew.” 

A-2 and A-6—The ever sprightly 
Douglas Fairbanks evidently caught 
in one of his infrequent serious 
moods. 

A- 1 0-A portrait of Douglas Fair¬ 

banks that suggests Fairbanks, the 
producer, rather than Fairbanks the 

actor. 

H.P.-325—A charming study of 
Mary Pickford as she is today. 

H.P.-327—A new picture of Mary 
Pickford which suggests the girl we 
knew in "COQUETTE.” 

H.P.-331 —The modern Mary 
Pickford in a pose that gives a per¬ 
fect idea of the much discussed Pick¬ 
ford bob. 

P-1 744—The redoubtable “Doug” 
and the ever-charming “Mary.” 


Katherine’s Speech 

Get your newspaper to run 
the famous speech from 
Shakespeare’s “Taming of the 
Shrew.” “Thy husband is thy 
lord, thy life, thy keeper.” 
Have the editor illustrate the 
oration with the cut shown 
here. 

Offer prizes for the best 1 00 
word opinions sent in by read¬ 
ers concerning the wisdom of 
Katherine's counsel. 
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THE SCREEN’S BIGGEST STARS 
IN THE SCREEN’S 
BIGGEST TALKING PICTURE 


Review and During Run Stories 


Mary Pickford and Douglas Fairbanks* 

Mary and Doug a Riot 

U Tanting of Shrew” is Comedy Masterpiece 

in All-Talking Comedy 


(LONG REVIEW) 

. . . (City) . . .had an opportunity 
yesterday to see for themselves the 
much heralded “Taming of the 
Shrew” in which Mary Pickford and 
Douglas Fairbanks appear for the 
first time as co-stars. It was truly an 
event of importance and the crowds 

at the . Theatre 

attested the success of this great 
combination. 

It is only fair to say that advance 
reports of the film were not exagger¬ 
ated. Here is a rollicking comedy 
that brought gales of laughter and 
kept the audience at a high pitch of 
enthusiasm from the opening scene 
to the final one. 

While “Taming of the Shrew” is 
from the master pen of Shakespeare, 
it is so modern in handling and so 
human in plot that it might just as 
well have been the product of a con¬ 
temporaneous playwright. Director 
Sam Taylor, who also wrote the fine 
adaptation, never lost a single bit of 
Shakespeare’s delicious comedy and, 
in fact, contributed many bits of busi¬ 
ness that added to the hilarious pro¬ 
ceedings. 

Mary Pickford as Katherine, the 
Shrew, gave a performance that will 
stand for many moons as the high 
water mark of dramatic perfection. 
She wore her gorgeous costumes with 
grace and somehow seemed more 
beautiful than ever. 

The ebullient Douglas Fairbanks 
was his own self as Petruchio. It is 
a part that suits him admirably in 
every aspect, and in addition to the 
usual audacious rascal that he al¬ 
ways manages to make of every part, 
he contributes some of the finest com¬ 
edy that has ever reached the screen. 

The play is supposed to be laid in 
Padua, Italy, in the fifteenth century, 
but would have lost nothing if it had 
(name of city) for a locale. 

It concerns a young man who 
comes from Verona in search of ad¬ 
venture and a wife. He meets some 
old friends who tell him about a 
beautiful girl of gentle nature who 
has a sister even more beautiful but 
so high tempered and tempestuous 
that no man can woo her. This whets 
the curiosity of the young traveler, 
Petruchio, and he wants to know 
more about the beauteous Shrew, 
Katherine. He hears that she is very 
rich and determines to meet her, 
tame her and marry her. 

The conflict between the two 
brings about the most boisterous 
comedy situations that sent yester¬ 
day’s audience into bursts of laugh¬ 
ter that rocked the theatre. 

In their glorious comedy. Miss 
Pickford and Mr. Fairbanks are sup¬ 
ported by a very able cast of well- 
known stage people, including the 
well-known character actor, Edwin 
Maxwell who plays Katherine’s fa¬ 
ther; Joseph Cawthorn as Gremio, 
Clyde Cook as Grumio and Dorothy 
Jordan as Bianca. 

“Taming of the Shrew” will un¬ 
doubtedly go down in cinema history 
as the first great step forward in the 
development of talking pictures and 
no one should miss the wonderful 
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comedy. It is so riotous that it verges 
on slap stick, but on a magnificent 
scale. Like all Fairbanks productions 
it has backgrounds of such size and 
grandeur that it must be considered 
the season’s biggest production as 
well as the most humorous and en¬ 
joyable. 

The engagement at the. 

Theatre is for.days. 


Mary and Doug Convulse 
Audience with Laugh Hit 

(SHORT REVIEW) 

In a day when every picture is 
heralded in superlatives, the motion 
picture goer hardly knows where to 
look for the really outstanding film. 
It has arrived at last with the two 
foremost stars of the cinema, Mary 
Pickford and Douglas Fairbanks in 
“Taming of the Shrew,” at the .... 
Theatre. This is the first appearance 
of these famous stars together, and 
is a real event in local theatrical cir¬ 
cles—an event no one should miss. 

While this is a transcription of 
Shakespeare, it is the same kind of 
rollicking comedy one would expect 
from any modern dramatist adept in 
handling a farcical courtship. The 
part of Katherine is perfectly suited 
to Mary Pickford’s flair for comedy, 
and Douglas in the part of Petruchio 
has never had a part that fitted him 
as well. 

The story is laid in Padua, and 
relates the experience of a young 
man who sets out to win a girl who 
is famous for temper so fiery and a 
tongue so sharp that no man dares 
woo her. Petruchio beats her at her 
own game or thinks he does, and 
meanwhile we are treated to the most 
amusing comedy situations that any 
screen has offered. 

This Sam Taylor Production offers 
wonderful scenic beauty as well as an 
absorbing story. The distinguished 
cast includes a number of Broadway 
stage celebrities, Edwin Maxwell, 
Geoffrey Wardwell, Clyde Cook, 
Dorothy Jordan and Joseph Caw¬ 
thorn. 

The engagement at the. 

is for.days. 


(FLAPPER REVIEW) 

As the pool shark said to the six 
ball “It’s in,” and I don’t mean may¬ 
be. I mean Mary and Doug in “Tam¬ 
ing of the Shrew,” down at the .... 
Theatre. This Sheakespeare boy may 
be highbrow to a college president 
but he’s just a class A slap sticker to 

the audiences at the. 

Theatre. Yesterday, I saw people en¬ 
joying themselves who never read 
anything more literary than street 
car ads and then have to look at the 
illustrations to get the meaning. 

What a Mack Sennett that fellow 
Shakespeare must have been. The 
audience rocked with laughter from 
beginning to end and this fair re¬ 
porter rises to remark that laughs 
that come from just below the chest 
line are far from plentiful in movie 
theatres. 

The press agent who called this a 
100% talking picture knew his 
arithmetic; I personally would have 
stood for it if he had called it 200%. 

The story of the play looks to me 
like the father of the cave man tales. 
A guy named Petruchio tries to tame 
a swell young dame whose temper is 
so hot, they have to dress her in 
asbestos. It’s a fast fight and a merry 
one between these two, and if you 
don’t howl when you see it, some of 
your ancestors must have been burn¬ 
ed at the stake for general cussed¬ 
ness. 

The scenery is swell, too. Whole 
acres of Italian cities and flossy 
houses and some rain and storm stuff 
that Director Sam Taylor can brag 
about, without a word from me. 

These Pickfair people are pretty 
foxy. Big as they are they were smart 
enough not to depend on their own 
names and hire hams for the other 
parts. Nossir! They got hold of a 
bunch of real actors. A fellow named 
Edwin Maxwell plays Mary’s father 
and he’s a scream. Then there’s old 
Joe Cawthorne that used to knock 
’em cold in musical comedy and 
Clyde Cook, my favorite comic, and 
Geoffrey Wardwell, who toppled ’em 
over on the London stage, and Doro¬ 
thy Jordan, ‘pretty as a picture from 
old Broadway. 

All in all I had a great party all 

by myself at the. 

Theatre. I saw through this show and 
howled with delight. To me it’s a 
knockout, and I’m telling my friends 
to see it for their own sake, and my 
enemies because it’ll make them love 
me. , 

What a show! 


600 Costumed in Two 

Hours for Star Film 


A new record in “transforma¬ 
tion” was established by the make¬ 
up department of Mary Pickford 
and Douglas Fairbanks during the 
filming of “Taming of the Shrew” 

which comes to the. 

Theatre next. 

More than 600 Hollywood extras 
were turned into citizens of the 1 5th 
century Italian city of Padua in the 
astounding time of two hours. Seven 
assistants, skilled in the use of 
cosmetics and crepe hair, were re¬ 
sponsible for the record-breaking 
performance. 

These seven artists arrived early 
at the studio lot where the tre¬ 
mendous set representing a thorr 
oughfare of the city had been 
erected, and laid their preparations 
for the handling of the large crowd. 
They were ready when the players 
arrived. Then the work started. For 
the men, flannels and berets gave 
way to velvet and fur, beards and 
tights. And the women discarded 
short-skirted chiffon for long trains 
trimmed with pearl. Turbans were 
replaced by gorgeous head dresses 
of the period. 

Bobbed hair reached the waist 
with one wave of the wig maker’s 
hand. Mustaches and beards grew 
in a twinkling. Flappers became ma¬ 
trons with a few deft strokes of 
rouge and lining pencil and strange 
and colorful figures took their as¬ 
signed places minutes before Direc¬ 
tor Sam Taylor gave the signal to 
start the cameras. 

Among the featured players to 
share in the transformation are 
Dorothy Jordan, Geoffrey Ward- 
well, Clyde Cook, Edwin Maxwell 
and Joseph Cawthorn, all of whom 
have important roles in support of 
Mary Pickford and Douglas Fair¬ 
banks in “Taming of the Shrew.” 
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'TAMING OF SHREW J 
HOME TOWN LIST 


York, England—The birthplace of 
Geoffrey Wardwell, who plays 
the role of Hortensio in 
"Taming of the Shrew.” Mr. 
Wardwell is well known to 
audiences of London and the 
provinces. 

Clarksville, Tennessee—Here Dor¬ 
othy Jordan, the Bianca of 
"Taming of the Shrew,” was 
born. She attended Southwest¬ 
ern University in Memphis. 
Miss Jordan received fame 
when she took a screen test and 
talked her way into a contract 
within the course of twenty- 
four hours. 

Port McQuarrie, Australia—Clyde 
Cook, playing Grumio in 
"Taming of the Shrew,” was 
born here and spent his child¬ 
hood in this country as a mem¬ 
ber of dancing and pantomime 
acts. 

New York, N. Y.—Joseph Caw¬ 
thorn, “the grand old man of 
musical comedy,” who plays 
the role of Gremio in “Taming 
of the Shrew,” was born in 
New.York City and made his 
stage debut there in 1874 at 
the old Robinson’s Hall. 

Dublin, Ireland—The birthplace of 
Edwin Maxwell, playing Bap- 
tista in the production. Maxwell 
holds a degree of Doctor of 
Medicine from the University 
of Edinburgh. For the past five 
years he has been an associate 
director with the Theatre Guild. 

Cleveland, Ohio-The home of 

Bruce “Lucky” Humberstone, 
who acted as assistant director 
to Sam Taylor on “Taming of 
the Shrew.” He is a graduate 
of East High School of this 
city. 

New York City, N. Y.—Sam Taylor, 
who directed “Taming of the 
Shrew,” was born in New 
York. He received an A.B. de¬ 
gree from Fordham University 
and then entered motion pic¬ 
tures as a scenarist. 

Globe, Arizona—Lou Johnson, chief 
electrician for the production, 
calls Globe his home city. 

Elkhart, Indiana—David Forrest, in 
charge of sound recording for 
“Taming of the Shrew,” was 
born in Elkhart. He is a grad¬ 
uate of the University of Cali¬ 
fornia. 

Albany, New York—Cora Palmatier, 
who served as script clerk on 
“Taming of the Shrew” was 
born and educated here. She 
is a graduate of the Albany 
Business College. 

Brooklyn, New York—Karl Struss, 
chief cinematographer on the 
production, and winner of the 
Academy of Motion Picture 
Arts and Sciences’ award for 
outstanding photography for 
1928, was born in Brooklyn. 

Toronto, Ont.—Like Mary Pickford, 
Stuart Thompson, cameraman 
on “Taming of the Shrew,” 
calls Toronto home. He was 
educated at Toronto Tech. 


Mary Marries Doug Twice 


Mary Pickford is twice a bride 
with only one ceremony in “Taming 
of the Shrew,” Shakespeare’s im¬ 
mortal comedy which brings "Amer¬ 
ica’s Sweetheart” and her famous 
husband, Douglas Fairbanks to the 
screen as co-stars for the first time. 
According to old Italian custom, the 
blessing of the father, with the hands 
of the betrothed in his, makes the 
engaged couple man and wife in the 
eyes of the law. In the picture, this 
is done, followed by a religious cere¬ 
mony. “Taming of the Shrew” 
comes to *he . Theatre 


TELL YOUR PUBLIC 
ABOUT THEM 
BY PUBLICIZING IT BIG 


Mary and Doug Tearn in 
Films for First Time 


The most talked about film in 
America today is “Taming of the 

Shrew”-the first co-starring vehicle 

of Mary Pickford and Douglas Fair¬ 
banks. 

The outstanding achievement of 
the motion picture world, it is now 

on exhibition at the. 

Theatre, where it will be shown for 

. This great comedy 

will undoubtedly be seen by more 
people than any picture ever shown. 
The tremendous interest in the first 
appearance together of the two great¬ 
est stars is heightened by the fact that 
they have made a picture that ap¬ 
peals to everybody. 

“Taming of the Shrew” was writ¬ 
ten by Shakespeare at a time when 
he had temporarily forsaken the 
weightier forms of writing. As a re¬ 
sult he gave the world a farce that 
is full to the brim with comedy. It 
is practically a slap stick and riot¬ 
ously funny. 

One thinks of a Pickford or a 
Fairbanks picture as a beautiful pro¬ 
duction and in this will not be dis¬ 
appointed, as “Taming of the Shrew 
is said to represent the last word in 
magnificent settings. It is, however, a 
very fast moving, cyclonic comedy. 

Mary has the delightful role of 
Katherine, a girl whose furious tem¬ 
per and lashing tongue make her a 
person to be feared by all young men, 
no matter how her beauty might at¬ 
tract them. They are afraid to face 
her ridicule and also her whip which 
she always carries. She is not above 
throwing a tender suitor down the 
stairs with a chair wrapped about his 
neck. 

Doug as Petruchio decides that he 
of all men can tame the devilish 
shrew and undertakes to make her 
eat from his hand. The tussle be¬ 
tween them is so very fast and ludi¬ 
crous that every audience that has 
seen the picture has been swept by 
a storm of mirth and laughter. 

Sam Taylor has both directed and 
adapted the story. The cast which 
he chose is composed of noted 
stage actors, Edwin Maxwell, Joseph 
Cawthorn, Clyde Cook, Geoffrey 
Wardwell and Dorothy Jordan. 

No one who cares for the joyous 
opportunity of an evening of hilari¬ 
ous fun will miss the chance to see 

Mary and Doug at the. 

Theatre now. 


Mary and Doug Co-Stars 
in All-Talking Comedy 


Doug and Mary together. Picture 
fans have been waiting for this for 
years! And now they can be both 
seen and heard together. The two 
outstanding figures in the film world, 
each a great attraction, have now 
joined forces to give theatre-goers a 
measure of entertainment full to the 
brim and overflowing. Next week 

all roads will lead to the. 

Theatre. 

The first joint appearance of these 
great stars will be in a glorious all- 
talking frolic of love and laughter: 
Shakespeare’s "Taming of the 
Shrew.” This is not only the lightest 
and frothiest of Shakespearean 
works, but is the story on which all 
the modern tales of cave men are 
based. 

Directed and adapted by Sam Tay¬ 
lor, the picture has been superbly 
mounted and costumed. Doug plays 
the part of a young man who sets out 
to win a girl famous for a temper so 
wild and stormy that no man dares to 
come near her. Mary has the role of 
the beautiful Katherine who is not 
afraid of any man and matches her 
wits and good right arm against any 
one who dares try to woo her. 

The whole story revolves around 
the attempts of Doug to win the girl 
who will not be won by any method 
ever tried. He finally finds a way 
but not until the audience is carried 
through a series of the most laugh¬ 
able situations. 

Written as a farce and always 
played as such on the Shakespearean 
stage, “Taming of the Shrew” is one 
of the broadest of comedies and 

promises a laugh fest for. 

(city) movie-fans. 

Miss Pickford and Mr. Fairbanks 
are supported by a notable cast that 
includes Edwin Maxwell, Geoffrey 
Wardwell, Joseph Cawthorne, Clyde 
Cook and Dorothy Jordan. 

The engagement at the. 

Theatre begins.and 

since it will only remain. 

days, it is not likely that everybody 
in ... (city) . . . will be able to 
see the most important motion pic¬ 
ture of this or any previous season, 
and it has been suggested by the 

management of the. 

Theatre that everyone who can do 
so, attend the early shows. 
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PERSISTENT 
HAMMERING 
BRINGS RESULTS 


Personality and Feature Stories 


KEEP THE NEWS 
COLUMNS FILLED WITH 
STORIES AT ALL TIMES 


MARY PLAYS WITH 
DOUG IN NEW FILM 


Mary Pickford is leading lady to 
Douglas Fairbanks for the first time 
in her screen career in the all-talking 
comedy picture of Shakespeare s 
“Taming of the Shrew” which comes 


to the.. .theatre 

on.America’s Sweet¬ 


heart, as she was christened by Sid 
Grauman, famous San Francisco 
showman, plays a tempestuous shrew 
who is the bane and despair of all 
suitors until there comes one, Pet- 
ruchio, Douglas Fairbanks, a bold 
and reckless cave man whose strong 
arm methods work ye great change 
in ye wild spitfire. 

With the advent of talking pic¬ 
tures, Mary Pickford was right in her 
element inasmuch as years prior to 
her appearance in the movies, she 
had been a stage headliner. Her 
career began at five in a stock com¬ 
pany playing her home town of Tor¬ 
onto, Canada. There were many 
plays and many parts before she 
came under the auspices of David 
Belasco in "The Warrens of Vir¬ 
ginia,” in which she won the heart 
of Broadway with her portrayal of 
Betty Warren. 

Intrigued by the new-fangled art 
—the movies, Mary applied at the 
Biograph Studios where D. W. Grif- 
fith cast her in her first picture, “The 
Lonely Villa.” Other pictures fol¬ 
lowed and Mary’s salary rose to the 
handsome sum of $5,000 a year. 

At this point David. Belasco punc¬ 
tuated Miss Pickford’s cinema en¬ 
deavors by winning her back to the 
stage for a season’s appearance in 
the title role of "A Good Little 
Devil” in which Ernest Truex played 
the boy. 

After returning to the screen via 
Famous Players at $1,000 a week, 
Mary Pickford in 1916 formed her 
own company. 

1919 witnessed the formation of 
the United Artists Corporation with 
Mary Pickford, Douglas Fairbanks, 
Charles Chaplin and D. W. Griffith 
as the charter members. 

“Pollyanna” was Mary’s first pic¬ 
ture for the new company. Then 
there followed such successes as 
“Little Lord Fauntleroy,” "Tess of 

the Storm Country,” “Rosita,” My 
Best Girl,” and “Coquette.” 

"Taming of the Shrew,” Mary’s 
newest picture, is an all-talking 
screen version of the ever modern 
Shakespearean farce comedy of the 
same name. 


Doug Mary’s Cave Man 

in “Taming of Shrew” 


# 


Douglas Fairbanks appears as a 
,-star with Mary Pickford for the 
st time in “Taming of The Shrew , 
e rollicking talking farce which 

mes to the. t I ^. e ® tr ^ 

. . This big United 

rtists attraction gives Doug his sec- 
id speaking role on the screen. 

As an admirer of Shakespeare 
ice the age of ten, it was but nat¬ 
al that Doug should become a 
ember of Frederick Ward’s Shakes- 
:arean repertory company when he 
snt forth in search of fame and for- 
ne as a lad of seventeen. But pep 
id poetical reserve are apt to clash; 
iug admits the engagement was not 
iqualifiedly successful.. 

After a five months’ sojourn at 
arvard Doug entered upon a stage 
,reer interrupted only by a brief 
rer into Wall Street. 

It was a rapid ascent to stellar 
lights for the energetic Doug. Af- 
r appearing opposite various stars. 
iug found his name in lights as the 
ain figure in “A Gentleman of 
lisure,” “The Show Shop,” "Officer 
.6” and "He Comes Up Smiling.’ 
The movies offered Doug an ideal 
itlet for his dynamic enthusiasms, 
d when D. W. Griffith came along 
th a $2,000 a week offer, a new 
ir shone in the film firmament, 
rhe Lamb,” Doug’s first picture, 
is a smashing success. 


Joining the Famous Players or¬ 
ganization Doug played in thirteen 
pictures including He Comes Up 
Smiling” and "The Knickerbocker 
Buckaroo.” 

The Doug Fairbanks Corporation 
then came into existence. With the 
exhibition of such hits as His Maj¬ 
esty the American,” “When the 
Clouds Roll By,” “The Mark of 
Zorro” and "Robin Hood" the name 
of Fairbanks became synonymous 
with the best in cinema entertain- 


llicm. T T • J 

Fairbanks’ most recent.. United 
A Artists successes prior to “Taming 
W of The Shrew” are “The Black 
Pirate,” "Don Q,” and “The Iron 
Mask.” 

“Taming of the Shrew," the all- 
talking comedy film, presents the 
bouyant star as the irrepressible Pet- 
ruchio, barnstorming Romeo, who 
explodes a bomb-shell of high spirits 
in the home of his father-in-law-to- 
be to woo and tame the fair but 
shrewish Katherine (played by Mary 
Pickford.) 



6—Two Col. Character Scene Heads 
(Mat 10c; Cut 50c) 


Who’s Who in Pickford-Fairbanks Cast; 

Entire Company Has Had Stage Training 


Every member of the supporting 
cast selected by Mary Pickford and 
Douglas Fairbanks to appear in 
“Taming of the Shrew,” now being 

shown at the.Theatre, 

had stage experience prior to en¬ 
tering pictures. 

The two stars, as everyone knows, 
were brought up on the stage, Miss 
Pickford appearing before the pub¬ 
lic as a child and Fairbanks played 
his first role before an audience 
while still in his teens. Of the other 
principals, Edwin Maxwell, Joseph 
Cawthorn, and Clyde Cook are vet¬ 
erans, while Dorothy Jordan and 
Geoffrey Wardwell have had much 
experience crowded into their young 
careers. 

JOSEPH CAWTHORN 

Cawthorn, who plays the role of 
Gremio, started his theatrical work 
in the famous Robinson’s Hall, New 
York, 1874. As a child he toured 
the country in company with his 
brother Herbert, followed by a four- 
year sojourn in England in which 
he played many of the principal 
musical halls in London and the 
provinces. 

Upon his return to the United 
States in 1880 he was starred in 
musical comedy by some of Broad¬ 
way’s most celebrated producers 
and for the next thirty years was a 
member of some of the most suc¬ 
cessful companies the profession has 
ever known. For eight years he 
starred with Julia Sanderson, ap¬ 
pearing in such plays as “The Sun¬ 
shine Girl,” "The Girl from Utah” 
and “Rambler Rose.” Entering mo¬ 
tion pictures in 1926, Cawthorn has 
appeared in such pictures as “Two 
Girls Wanted,” “Silk Legs,” “Street 
Girl” and others before being se¬ 
lected for the role of Gremio in 
“Taming of the Shrew.” 

CLYDE COOK 

Clyde Cook, who portrays Petru- 
chio’s faithful servant, Grumio, is a 
native of Australia and first ap¬ 
peared in that country in a dancing 
act at the age of six. He later played 
stock and in pantomime shows and 
went over the Tivoli circuit in a 
dance act. For five years he was a 
comedian and dancer in London fol¬ 
lowed by an engagement at the 
Folies Bergere in Paris. After a visit 
to Australia he went to New York 
and obtained a role with Charles Dil¬ 
lingham in "Happy Days.” His work 
in this won him a motion picture 
contract with Fox. Then he turned 
to vaudeville, touring the Keith and 
Orpheum circuits. His return to 
Hollywood came a year or so later. 

In roles calling for whimsical 
comedy, Cook has made his greatest 
successes. Some of his more recent 
performances have been in “Barbed 
Wire,” “The Spieler,” “Captain 
Lash,” “The Docks of New York” 
and “A Dangerous Woman.” 

DOROTHY JORDAN 

A new and pretty screen face is 
that of Dorothy Jordan. A Clarks¬ 
ville, Tennessee miss, whose big 
chance in motion pictures is like¬ 
wise her first. She is the only 
feminine principal besides the star 
and plays the fair, mild mannered 
Bianca. 

After attending Southwestern 
University in Memphis, Miss Jordan 
went to New York and studied at 
the American Academy of Dramatic 
Art and through a friend was given 
a tryout for a role in “Garrick 
Gaieties.” She won this part which 
was followed by appearances in 
"Twinkle, Twinkle,” “Funny Face,” 
“Treasure Girl” and Theatre Guild 
productions. 


On a trip to Hollywood, she took 
a chance, “crashed” the gate at the 
United Artists studio, impressed 
Director Sam Taylor, was given a 
test and assigned to the cast of 
“Taming the Shrew” within a period 
of 48 hours. She is not yet old 
enough to vote, has brown hair and 
blue eyes, is five feet, two inches 
tall and weighs just 99 pounds. 

GEOFFREY WARDWELL 

Portraying the role of the hand¬ 
some Hortensio is Geoffrey Ward- 
well, young English, Shakespearean 
actor, who is making his first screen 
appearance in support of Miss Pick¬ 
ford and Mr. Fairbanks. Born in 
York, July 30, 1900, he started his 
education across the water and, at 
the age of 12, migrated to New York 
in which city his education was 
completed. Born with a longing to 
embrace the career of an actor, 
young Wardwell was writing opret- 
tas at the age of 16. When 17, he 
wrote Otis Skinner a “fan” letter 
asking for a place in the famous 
player’s company. The letter was 
ignored and Wardwell was so angry 
at the implied slight he determined 
to make good on the stage without 
any assistance. 

He managed to get several roles 
with various repertoire companies, 
finally attracting the attention of 
Mrs. Fiske, who offered him a place 
in her company. Wardwell had his 
"revenge” when after a performance 
of “Much Ado About Nothing,” 
witnessed by Otis Skinner, the old 
veteran voluntarily went backstage 
and complimented the young man 
on his portrayal. 

Arriving on the Pacific Coast only 
a short time ago, Wardwell was as¬ 
signed immediately for the role of 
Hortensio. He is six feet, one inch 
tall, weighs 160 pounds, has dark 
hair and dark eyes. 

EDWIN MAXWELL 

In the role of the jovial but per¬ 
plexed Baptista, father of Katherine 
and Bianca, is Edwin Maxwell, long 
associated with the stage as player, 
director and “doctor” of anaemic 
scripts. Born in Dublin, Ireland, 
Maxwell made his first appearance 
in back of the footlights at the early 
age of seven. He returned to the 
“old country” to matriculate at the 
University of Edinburgh where for 
five years he pursued the study of 
medicine. His summers, however, 
were spent in stock companies in 
New York. 

He received his doctor’s degree 
at the University, but the call of 
the footlights was too strong. He 
served in the capacity of player and 
associate director with such pro¬ 
ducers as AI Woods, George Tyler, 
William Harris, Al Lewis and Earl 
Carroll. He directed such stars as 
Henry Walthall, Wilton Lackaye, 
Fay Bainter, Bertha Kalich and 
Fanny Brice, and appeared in such 
successes as “The Jazz Singer”—in 
which he created the role of the 
cantor—“Easy Come Easy Go,” 
“The Donovan Affair,” “The Doc¬ 
tor’s Dilemma” and "John Fergu¬ 
son.” For the past five years he has 
been associated with the Theatre 
Guild as associated, director. 


Menzies Prize Designer 


William Cameron Menzies, who as 
art director, designed all sets of 
“Taming of the Shrew,” coming to 

the.Theatre next.. 

won last year’s award given by the 
Academy of Motion Picture Arts 
and Sciences for outstanding art 
achievement in the screen world. 
“Taming of the Shrew” brings Mary 
Pickford and Douglas Fairbanks to 
the screen for the first time as co- 
stars. 


Adapting Shakespeare to 
Talking Picture Screen 


By ARTHUR J. ZELLNER 

Translating Shakespeare into 
terms of sound pictures presents 
several difficulties that do not ap¬ 
pear from a cursory consideration 
of the matter. It seems simple 
enough to say that a producer has 
only to costume the characters prop¬ 
erly, give them proper settings and 
let them speak the lines intelligent¬ 
ly. This, however, misses or ignores 
several major problems. 

When Mary Pickford and Doug¬ 
las Fairbanks decided to make a 
dialogue picture of “Taming of the 
Shrew,” they faced first the fact 
that a motion picture performance 
must be shorter than a stage play. 
This meant deletions. Then arose 
the concomitant difficulty of deleting 
in such a manner that the orthodox 
worshippers of Shakespeare who 
clothe his every word with an aura 
of sanctity, should not take offense. 
To these the fact that Shakespeare 
never wrote the original story of 
the “Shrew” may not be enough 
to excuse heretical tampering. 
Furthermore, it is bound to be a 
matter of conjecture how the stilted 
phrases of the 15th century will af¬ 
fect the still incomplete illusion of 
vitality that the two dimension pic¬ 
ture creates. 

Greene, Peele, Kyd and Marlowe 
are all credited with authorship by 
various authorities, but there is full 
agreement that the present version 
is Shakespeare’s with, perhaps, 
minor collaboration. Grant White 
claims that at least three hands are 
traceable; the author of the old 
play, Shakespeare himself, and a 
collaborator. 

John Lacy, the English actor, 
played the "Shrew,” or rather a ter¬ 
ribly mangled version of it under 
the name of “Sauny the Scot.” In 
the middle of the eighteenth cen¬ 
tury, David Garrick played a 
garbled version under the title of 
Catherine and Petruchio. Edwin 
Booth altered it again for presen¬ 
tation in the early 40’s. In 1887, 
Augustin Daly presented it with 
John Drew and Ada Rehan. Other 
stars have essayed the parts of 
Katherine and Petruchio; most re¬ 
cently Sothern and Marlowe of our 
own generation. 

With all the various versions 
from which to choose, what is a mo¬ 
tion picture producer to do? Brave 
the literati with an adaptation of 
his own or hew to the text and let 
the kicks fall where they may? He 
is between Scylla and Charybdia, in 
faith. 

With the explanation that 
“Taming of the Shrew” never but 
once has been produced as written 
in the first folio and that time ex¬ 
perimentally by the Ben Greet play¬ 
ers, Pickford and Fairbanks pro¬ 
ceed to delete where deletion is 
necessary, having in mind the en¬ 
joyment of their audiences and a 
due respect for the arbitrary de¬ 
mands of the screen. 

Shakespearean technique is no¬ 
torious for two peculiarities that 
make screen writers tremble. One 
is the habit of putting into the 
mouths of minor characters signifi¬ 
cant plot speeches, and dialogue 
that motivates important dramatic 
action. In eliminating one or two 
characters by leaving out the first 
scene of the pla.y, Fairbanks has the 
authority of the Garrick version. 
This version by eliminating the en¬ 
tire first act and opening with a 
scene between Katherine and Petru¬ 
chio, has the virtue of greater brev¬ 
ity than was therefore followed as 
part of the process of reducing the 
length of performance. Another 
thing; Shakespeare almost invariably 
alternated interiors and exteriors 
with mathematical regularity. Ob¬ 
viously, the screen, with its much 
broader scope than the stage can¬ 
not accept Shakespeare’s limitations 
as to backgrounds. 

There are some who consider the 
Pickford-Fairbanks venture a risk 
from the standpoint of "Shakes¬ 
peare being too high brow for mass 
acceptance.” This is sheer poppy¬ 
cock. The “Taming of the Shrew,” 
the screen version of which comes 

to the.Theater next 

.. is a broad comedy, 

that could be told and understood in 
a deaf and dumb asylum. Its story 
is straight-forward and human. 

The production problems were 
purely matters of shaping a de¬ 
sirable story written for one medium 
so that it would properly fit an¬ 
other. 

This story is largely of action, 
simple in plot and undeniably of 
general appeal—all basic require¬ 
ments of popular screen material; 
the leading parts are of types par¬ 
ticularly suited to the stars who 
play them. All things considered, 
one may reasonably expect that 
with the resources at their command 
Pickford and Fairbanks have found 
means of avoiding the dangerous 
crossovers between the Elizabethan 
stage and the modern screen. 



in'TAMING OF THE SHREW" 
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Prep Teacher Discusses 

“Tanting of The Shrew” 


By CHARLES BLEVINS DAVIS 
(Head of English Department 
Wm. Chrisman H\ S., Independence, Mo.) 

The class room teachers in the 
great public school system of the 
United States should welcome the 
forthcoming production of "Taming 
of the Shrew” which co-stars Mary 
Pickford as the temperamental Kath¬ 
erine, and Douglas Fairbanks as the 
swaggering Petruchio. It opens at 

the . Theatre next 

.for an indefinite run. 

Since Shakespeare has embodied 
a distinct moral lesson in his well- 
defined plot—something very rare in 
his comedies—it would be well in 
making out a course of study for 
fall work in literature to require the 
reading of “The Shrew” so there 
will be "intelligent” auditors at the 
screen performance of the play. 

I was so interested in the an¬ 
nouncement that Mary Pickford and 
Douglas Fairbanks were going to 
translate Shakespeare into terms of 
moving pictures and filmed dialogue, 
that I managed to arrange a kind 
of temporary employment in the 
picture. This I was able to do 
through a friend. Therefore, what 
I have to write at least has the 
value of being based on information 
gleaned at first hand. 

The first thing I learned was the 
necessity of making certain changes 
in the original play in order that it 
might conform with the arbitrary 
limitations of the screen. First of 
all, a stage play is allowed a longer 
performance than a motion picture, 
and deletions of dialogue had to be 
made. Furthermore, the screen has 
so much more scope than the nar¬ 
row confines of the stage that it is 
possible to introduce effects that 
heighten the dramatic movement of 
Shakespeare. 

I learned also that screen tech¬ 
nique differs so materially from the 
technique of the stage that 
Taming of the Shrew” could never 
have been made exactly as it has 
been written, and still be the enjoy¬ 
able play that Miss Pickford and 
Mr. Fairbanks are making of it. 

Miss Pickford and Mr. Fairbanks 
have gone the limit to produce it. 
For many weeks a great staff of 
skilled persons have done exhaustive 
research and technical study. Art 
directors, musical directors, archi¬ 
tects, authorities on Shakespearean 
texts and the like have delved deeply 
into the world of the Elizabethans to 
give us what promises to be the most 
finished presentation the field of 
drama has produced. 

Miss Pickford and Mr. Fairbanks 
have paid the theatregoing public a 
compliment in offering Shakespeare 
for their approval. T believe that 
their version of the play will do 
more to elevate the mental concep¬ 
tion of things Shakespearean than 
anything which has been done thus 
far. 

In my class work I rather insist 
that my students attend all Pickford 
and Fairbanks productions for they 
invariably present exceedingly 
worthwhile things. Mr. Fairbanks 
did more in a single evening in “The 
Iron Mask” to impress history, cos¬ 
tume and settings of medieval 
France than the concentrated class¬ 
room efforts of many months could 
hope to realize. 

Through the medium of the sound 
picture the fine lines of the drama¬ 
tist are presented, and the musical 
cal score will be equally corr»~* in 
theme. 





























































TOGETHER FOR THE FIRST TIME 


MARY PICKFORD 


DOUGLAS FAIRBANKS 


An All-Talking, All-Laughing Comedy Triumph 

Adapted from William Shakespeare’s 

“TAMING OF THE SHREW” 

The Qreatest Box-Office Smash of their Careers! 


It’s a Qold Mine 
for All Live Exhibitors! 


Qet them Talking 
with a Big Campaign! 


HERALDS COST 
PER THOUSAND 
$3.50 


Order Them From 
Your Nearest 
UNITED ARTISTS 
EXCHANGE 


(Shown Below) 


They’re worth their cost to you a hundred times 
over. Distribute a raft of them! 


HERALDS 

Are Box-Office 
Stand-bys 

CASH IN ON THEM! 


1. This Herald is the standard attrac¬ 
tive two-color 6x8 inch accessory 
shown on the right. The back page 
has been left blank for theatre imprint 
and the imprint of local advertisers who 
will share the cost with you. 
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Special Orchestra Scores, comprising the 
authorized themes for "Taming of the 
Shrew” for both small and large orchestras, 
may be rented or purchased from 

PHOTOPLAY MUSIC CO., Inc. 

1520 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 

Music Cue Sheets on "Taming of the 
Shrew” may be obtained gratis at all United 
Artists exchanges. 

Cuts and Mats 

Apply at your nearest United Artists ex¬ 
change for cuts and mats on "Taming of 
the Shrew.” See price list attached to this 
Campaign Book. 

8 x 10 Stills 

Black and White Photos including star 
heads, close-ups, scene shots and novelty 
shots for ads, publicity, lobby display and 
window display are to be had in sets of 30 
at $3.00, and also a first run set of 20 at 
$2.00. The second set does not duplicate 
any of the stills available in the first set. 



Slide No. 1—Price 15c 



TOGETHER/ 

IN AN ADAPTATION OF SHAKESPEARE'S 


AllTALKINO-AlL LAUGHING COMEDY 

ADAPTED AND DIRECTED BY 

SAM TAYLOR^ 


Size 14 X 3 6 —Price 25c each 


National Screen Service issues a Regular 
Service Trailer 90 feet long, on every United 
Artists picture. It also issues De Luxe 
Trailers, 175 feet long, on many United 
Artists pictures. National Screen Service 
prices are: $25 per month for a complete 
service (West of the Rocky Mountains, 
$30), by which the exhibitor gets a Regular 
Service Trailer on every picture he plays, 
regardless of what company’s pictures they 
are. Nonsubscribers to the monthly service 
pay $5 per Regular Service Trailer, with 
$1.50 remitted when the trailer is returned. 
Four months after the release date of a pic¬ 
ture, a Regular Service Trailer is rented at 
$2.50, with $1 back when it is returned. 

Talking Trailers 

Special Talking Trailers for "Taming of 
the Shrew” are available from National 
Screen Service. Prices on application. 

Address all queries and orders to 

NATIONAL SCREEN SERVICE, Inc. 

126 W. 46th St., New York, N. Y. 

1922 S. Vermont Ave., Los Angeles, Calif. 

810 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 



MARY FICKFORDw 
DOUGLAS FAIRBANKS 


Slide No. 2—Price 15c 
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pro OF THE 31 1 1 

SAM TAYLOrC 

UNITED ARTISTS PICTURE. 
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(22 x 28) 

Members Motion 


Colored Lobby Displays 

Above_Eight 11 x 14’s 

(Price, per set, 76 cents ) 

Left and Right_Two 22 x 28’s 

{Price, each, 40 cents ) 


Important Notice 

Exhibitors duly licensed to exhibit the picture men¬ 
tioned herein are authorized to use the advertising 
material and ideas contained in this book solely for 
the purpose of exploiting the picture named herein 
and for no other purpose. The use of such advertis¬ 
ing material and ideas by all other persons is pro¬ 
hibited. Any infringement of this registered copyright 
will be prosecuted under the law. 

Copyright MCMXXIX by United Artists Corpora¬ 
tion, New York, N. Y. 



(22 x 28) 


Picture Producers and Distributors of America, Will Hays, President 





























































































HERE ARE ADDITIONAL ATTRACTIONS 

FOR BIG BOX-OFFICE RETURNS!! 


RONALD 

COLMAN 

The Screen’s Most Romantic 
Actor in 

“BULLDOG 

DRUMMOND” 

Samuel Goldwyn’s great 
presentation, which has 
scored sensational runs 
here and abroad. One of 
the most stupendous ALL- 
TALKING HITS. 


“THREE LIVE 
GHOSTS” 

One of the great stage 
comedy successes, now a 
thrilling, mystery com¬ 
edy. All - Talking with 
Claud Allister, Joan Ben¬ 
nett, Robert Montgomery, 
Charles McNaughton. Di¬ 
rected by Thornton Free¬ 
land. Presented by Joseph 
M. Schenck. 


HERBERT 

BRENON 

the man who gave you “Sorrell 
4c Son,” now produces his 
greatest picture 

“LUMMOX” 

All-Talking. Fannie Hurst’s 
best seller with Winifred 
Westover, Ben Lyon, Wil¬ 
liam Collier, Jr., Myrtle 
Stedman, Edna Murphy. 
Presented by Joseph M. 
Schenck. 


DOLORES 
DEL RIO 

in the biggest picture of her 
career, 

“EVANGELINE” 

The greatest epic in ten 
years. An Edwin Carewe 
masterpiece. A record 
breaker wherever it play3. 
A serial picture in which 
Miss Del Rio sings three 
times. 


NORMA 

TALMADGE 

Heard for the first time in an 
ALL-TALKING screen version 
of the stage success 

“NEW YORK NIGHTS” 

with Gilbert Roland. Directed 
by Lewis Milestone. Another 
tremendous box-office picture. 
Presented by Jos. M. Schenck. 


FANNIE BRICE 

the popular internationally 
known stage comedienne, in 
an All-Singing, All-Talking 
picture adapted from Joseph 
Jackson’s story the “Champ.” 

“IT’S A PLEASURE” 

with Robert Armstrong and 
Harry Green. Directed by 
Thornton Freeland. Presented 
by Joseph M. Schenck. 


RONALD 

COLMAN 

in his greatest picture 

“CONDEMNED” 

All-Talking. From “Con¬ 
demned to Devil’s Island,” 
by Blair Niles. With Ann 
Harding. Directed by Wes¬ 
ley Ruggles. Presented by 
Samuel Goldwyn. 


“The 

LOCKED DOOR” 

Thrilling All-Talking 
Screen Version of Chan- 
ning Pollock’s great play, 
“The Sign on the Door’’ 
with Rod La Rocque, Bar¬ 
bara Stanwyck, William 
Boyd, Betty Bronson. Sure¬ 
fire, big entertainment for 
any theatre. Directed by 
George Fitzmaurice and 
presented by Joseph M. 
Schenck. 


HARRY 

RICHMAN 

star of stage (George White’s 
Scandals), in an ALL-SING¬ 
ING, DANCING, TALKING 
story, by Irving Berlin. 

“BROADWAY 

VAGABOND” 

for which Irving Berlin has 
written 8 new songs. Presented 
by Joseph M. Schenck. 


GLORIA 

SWANSON 

in her first 

ALL-TALKING picture 

“The TRESPASSER” 

with Robert Ames. Written 
and directed by Edmund 
G o u 1 d i n g , who wrote 
"Broadway Melody.” Her 
singing is a sensation. Pre¬ 
sented by Joseph P. Ken¬ 
nedy. 

“HELL HARBOR” 

Henry King’s All-Talking melo¬ 
dramatic sensation, featuring 

LUPE VELEZ 

The cast includes Jean Her- 
sholt, John Holland and A1 
St. John. A romantic drama of 
the South Seas which is box- 
office for any theatre. Present¬ 
ed by Inspiration Pictures, 
Inc. 


CONSTANCE 

TALMADGE 

in her finest picture 

“VENUS” 

from the novel by Jean Vig- 
naud. Synchronized Production. 
A gorgeous and gripping 
drama that carries one 
through France and Italy to 
the deserts of Africa. 

A Louis Mercanton Production 


The very finest in screen entertainment, whether it be 
silent, 100% talking, singing and dancing or a dialog film 
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Scanned from the United Artists collection at the Wisconsin 
Center for Film and Theater Research. 


Digitization and post-production completed in the University 
of Wisconsin-Madison's Department of Communication Arts, 
with funding from the Mary Pickford Foundation. 
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